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STATISTICAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITIA. 

As some of our readers may feel an interest 
in the subject we subjoin an account of the 
militia corps of this commonwealth. The 
statement is compiled from the annual report 
of the Adjutant General. There are ia Penn- 

sylvania, 
Major Generals 


16 
Brigade Inspectors 35 
Brigadier Generals 35 
Divisions 17 
Brigades 35 
Regiments 148 
Militia Companies 1,312 
Militia 201,666 
Volunteer Companies 564 
Cavalry, in number 4,772 
Artillery do 3,829 
Infantry do 11,994 
Riflemen do 12,863 
Aggregate of Brigades 235,124 


Brass Field Pieces—21 six pounders, and 
6 four pounders. 
Tron Six pounders 


15 
Tron Four do 2 
Sets of Harness 23 
Muskets 12,977 
Bayonets 12,481 
Cartridge Boxes 11,017 


Bayonet Scabbards and Belts 


10,381 
Rifles 5,404 
Powder Horns 3,570 
Pouches 3,389 
Pistols, 5,363 
Holsters 4,059 
Cavalry Swords 3,948 
Short Belts 3,259 
Artillery Swords 506 
Tents and Marques 374 
Knapsacks 522 
Haversacks 222 
Colors 177 
Drums 941 
Fifes 654 
Bugles 104 
Armories 27 
Camp Kettles 102 
Law Books 28 


EXTENT OF STORES & DWELLINGS 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 
12 miles from Delaware to Broad—East to 
West. 
12 miles in same limits, for cross streets, 
lanes and alleys. 


12 miles from Callowhill to South—North to 
South. 








| of the Towanda, Berks County, West 





—_ 


12 miles in same limits, for cross streets, 
lanes and alleys. 

50 miles houses in ihe city, East of Broad. 

50 miles in North Suburbs. 

50 miles in South Suburbs. 





150 miles of Houses and Stores. 
10 miles West of Broad. 4 miles empty 
out of 160 miles, is less than 3 per cent. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


In England, Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, there were on the 20th Novemder last, 
1841, five hundred and fifty five Savings’ 
Banks. 

One has wade no return; the remaining con- 
tain. 
Depositors. LL 





Amount. Av. am’‘t. 








470,402 not excd. 20 each £3,067668 £7 
215,955 * 50 6,666,315 31 
88,887 * 100 * 6,120,312 69 
29,785 “ 150 « 3,579,040 120 
19,221 % 200 * 2,760,602 170 
3,012exe'd’g 200 + 721,703 240 
824,062 depositors £22,915,940 28 
8,778 charitable societies 478,096 54 
8,264 friendly societies 1,080,653 131 
841,204 Accounts. Total £21,471,689 £29 


The same paper remarks that Saving Banks 
and Friendly Societies have in the last 30 
years, done more to counteract the pressure 
of poor rates and to promote habits of indepen- 
dence among the people, than any project ev- 
er put in execution for their benefit; they have 
also powerfully contributed to the tranquility 
of the country and the maintenance of good or- 
der.— Bicknell. 





RELIEF NOTES. 


The Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphi has 
presented to the Auditor General $62,000 of 
the $70,000 of its relief issues, under the law 
of 1841—it was vancelled, and state stock ta- 
ken for the amount. The Farmers’ Bank of 
Lancaster destroyed $23,000 of her issues, 
which makes $86,000 of Relief issues burnt. 
The whole issue was $2,100,000. The State 
Treasurer is authorised to make a further re- 
duction of $100,000 by destroying a portion 


ranch 
and the broken banks of Philadelphia. 





COMMERCE OF THE BALTIC. 


The number of ships that entered the Sound 
in the year 1842, was 1991—viz: 115 from 
the North Sea, and 836 from the Baltic. Of 
these 527 were English, of which 319 were 
from the North Sea, and 208 from the Baltic. 
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For the Literary Casket. 


The Last of the Family. 


BY NEMO, 


Ir is a terrible thing to incur the displeas- 
ure ofa savage. ‘l‘here are moral, as well as 
civil laws, in a land favored with the revealed 
will of Heaven, to impose restraints on man, 





anal 
profound judgment, and inflexible integrity. 

Between them and the Indians, the most 
pacific intercourse had hitherto subsided; 
partly owing to their inoffensive dispositions, 
and partly to the dread of justice entertained 
by the Indians, from their near contiguity to 
Charleston, and. the certain fate that was re- 
served for them, at the first accursed massa- 
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in his civilized state, and deter him from the| cre. At length, in a desperate battle, some 
commission of, at least, overt crime. But | distance off, the Indians were completely de- 
with the wild, unlettered Indian, it is very | feated, and the most of their powerful army 
different. He recognizes no protector, save | Slain; leaving but a few of that vast number, 
his own right arm, his tomahawk, and scalp- | to bear the dismal news to their distant villa- 
ing knife. Heknows no law to govern his, ges- No hideous yells of triumph announced 
actions, but the fitful impulses of his own de- | the return. No prisoners to burn at the stake, 
praved nature. Hence the frequent perpetra- | or to present to the bereaved squaws for adop- 
tion of the most appalling outrages on our| tion. From every wigwam, the hisses and 
frontier settlements in earlier times. Hence, | execrations* of the mourning females, was 
we find, that iftheir anger be excited from any | the welcome of their reception. ‘This, toa 
real or supposed injury, till that innate long- | young and ambitious warrior, wasa grievous 
ing for retaliation is gratified, revenge rankles | eye sore. A compromise, however, was ef- 
in their bosoms through all coming time. | fected; one condition being, that a specified 
‘Time cannot blot out this mortal antipathy | number of the pale faces’ scalps, should be 
from the page of their memories; they hug it| broughtto thesquaws. i. 
up, as a darling, to their bosoms; and should | Offthe warriors flew with their instruments 
even circumstances intervene, to preclude the | of death. And first on the list of doomed fa- 
gratification of this vile passion, while ragy | milies, stood Joshua Livingston. 
exist, we, not unfrequently, find them trans-| It was early in the evening of a beautiful 
mitting it, unsoftened, to their tawny progeny, | Spring day, that three tall, frightfully painted 
as their last hereditary record. | savages, approached withinsight of his house, 
And it would seem to some cool, calculat- | aud secreting themselves near at hand, anxi- 
ing, philosophizing souls, as a thing of no | ously awaited an opportunity to attack. 
wonder, when we recollect that forthe un-| Five beloved children, of whom William 
qualified extirpation of these aboriginals, | and Sarah were the eldest, with Mr.and Mrs. 
numbers of the whites had taken an irrevoca-| Livingston, had seated themselves outside 
ble oath; that we see among their deadliest | the door, in front of the dwelling, beneath the 
foes, the Werzen’s, the Brapy’s, &c. &c. _—| friendly Jocusts that overshadowed the place. 
Without attempting a vindication of one} Mr. Livingston was just reaching over to 
side, ora censuring of the other, we shall pro- | Emeline, when the sharp report of several ri- 
ceed to the narration of a case of Indian bar-; fles startled the group; and, uttering a faint 
barities, as peculiarly striking as it is thrill- | cry of *O God!” the father fell forward, as the 
ing. From thence all will be better qualified | blood from his pierced breast spouted on his 
to form an unprejudiced conclusion. Among ; daughter’s feet. ‘he remaining bullets whist- 
the many families, who, years since, succes- led by harmless. Mrs. Livingston sprang to 
sively emigrated to the uncultivated lands in | her fallen husband, and had just time to raise 
the vicinity of what was then called Charles- | his head, and see his dying look, as one of the 
ton, none claimed a greater regard than that | savages came up, and planted his hatchet 
of Josnva Livineston. He had wealth in| deeply in her head. A seeond stroke brought 
his favor. His ancestral dignity was unim- | the tender Emeline a lifeless body, weltering 
peached. And his own family, which was | in her own blood, and that of her parents.— 
very large at the time of his removal to this| At this juneture, another Indian buried his 
savage-haunted wilderness, held that degree ” 
of confidence and reputation, to which all at- *This is a traditionary faet, and is still the 
tain, who are reared by parents endowed with | custom with some tribes. 


| 
| 
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hatchet in the brains of a younger brother and | were the only existing portion of that family; 


sister; who had instinctively, yetimprudently 
hastened totheir support. The third assas- 
sin had aimed a blow at William; but he dex- 
terously warded it off, and springing forward, 
with a chair, he laid the first foe sprawling at 
his feet. With an effort of desperation, he 
snatched up the tomahawk, dropped by the 
last, and clove away the greater part of the 
face of his companion, who fell to the earth, 
horribly disfigured. Glancing around, he be- 
held the remaining Indian, in full pursuit of 
Sarah, with his weapon brandished over his 
head. She was still some distance before 
him. With wonderful presenee of mind, 
William darted into the house, caught up his 
rifle, with its inseparable appurtenances, and 
with indeseribable feelings, started for the 
rescue of the only surviving member, (save 
himself,) of that but lately large and happy 
family, whoeven now seemed beyond salva- 
tion. 

On he rushed impetuonsly, at every step 
fancying he could perceive the savage gain- 
ing his last spaee on his sister, who was fly- 
ing from his pursuer with incredible speed.— 
William dared not discharge his gun, for Sa- 
rah was ina direct line with the Indians, and, 





in case he should miss him, she must, inevit- 
ably receive the shot. Swiftly onward they | 
kept, with the pursuer pursued; when sudden- 
ly the Indian halted, as ifin despair, and hurl- 
ed his tomahawk at the maiden, with a yell 
of infernal malignity, such as savages alone 
can imitate and repeat. William, too, stop- 
ped, and with the quickness of though, fired 
his rifle atthe Indian. Sarah fell,and the sa- 
vage wheeled on his pursuer; but, seeing his 
adversary armed to fearful odds, he burst off 
through the woods at a riyht angle from the 
line of pursuit. The chase would have been 
resumed, but for the sake of his sister, whom 
he imagined was wounded from his discharge, 
as the Indian seemed unhurt. No, she esca- 
ped unharmed. The hatchet and bullet both 
jefther untouched. Exhausted nature, alone, 
had brought her to the earth, where, but for 
the timely interposition of her brother, in an- 
other minnte, she had been at the mercy of a 
merciless demon. 

I would not wish, even if 1 could, adequate- 
ly, to portray the meeting of those two sorrow- 
ed beings, at that place, and under such cir- 
cumstances. An hour since, and they were 
comingling with affectionate parents, smiling 
brothers and sisters. In less than twenty 
minutes, the mutilated bodies of a father and 
mother, ofa brotherand two sisters, lay piled 
promiscuously together, in their own crimson 

ore, and their guileless spirits in eternity! 
hat a sickening sense of their loneliness 





came over them, when they reflected that they 


the last members, barely escaped with their 
lives, driven from any shelter for a covering 
from the dew damps of night, and liable, at 
each moment, to become the next victims to 
the prowling savages! Sarah dropped on 
her brother’s bosom, and sobbed till her young 
gentle heart seemed as if it must burst, wat- 
ering that warm, resting place with her burn- 
ing tears. William’s heart, also, experien- 
ced the intense grief of his bereavement, and 
became so melted under it, that darkness 
came upon them ere he was aware, and the 
inharmonious hoot of the owl was answering 
the loud, hideous howlings of the panther, be- 
fore he was aroused from his lethargy toa 
consciousness of their imminent danger, and 
the necessity of somewhere procuring a shel- 
ter for the night. 

‘Sarah, sister,”’ said he, “‘we must leave 
this. Your own safety, at least, pre-monish- 
esme. The Indians, will doubtless, return, 
following us, and we must endeavor to elude 
their vigilance.” 

*O! where shall, where can we go?” said 
she, quaking with unsuppressed terror. 

‘After proceeding some distance from this,”’ 
was the calm, collected rejoinder, ‘we will 
obtain as good a place for the night as possi- 
ble. ‘To-morrow, we will strike for Buffa- 
lo, which, by following down its banks, to 
where it empties into the Ohio, will lead us 
to Charleston. ‘Come, come, away;”’ added 
he, taking her hand, and leading the stupified 
girl off through the woods. 

After travelling for more than two hours, 
over fallen trees, flinty stones, through low 
dwarf bushes, and crossing several small 
brooksin the deep gloom ofa dark, dismal 
night, at the repeated assertions of Sarah, that 
she was too much enfeebled to proceed fur- 
ther, William scraped together a few dry 
leaves, and spreading some small branches as 
a roofy covering, prepared his sister’s bed of 
repose. A sad centrast to the soft bed of the 
previous night! Anda dreary change for so 
short a time! 

“See,”’ exclaimed Sarah, as she reclined 
on her leafy pillow, while her bother sat 
watching at her side; “see, how beautifully 
the beams of that rising moon are tipping the 
tops of yon lofty oaks! How sweetly the 
mingled crimson and silver scene btightens! 
There, the topmost boughs appear of a fiery 
redness! O what a lovely night, only for the 
recollection it brings of our lately desecrated 
fireside.”” 

“And that very glow youso much admire,” 
said William, “1 dread to imagine, is but the 
pile, whereon the bodies of our murdered 
friends are fast consuming to ashes, amid the 
flames of their own dwelling!” He closed 
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his lips, firmly, lest another word should patina his vile intention. His step was 
thoughtlessly be uttered. | prepared; his bare, tawny arms, were thrown 
*( Heavens!” exclaimed Sarah, springing | to their utmost tension; and he dropped 
to her feet, and hurrying off, “have | been so | hack, a lifeless mass over the adjacent preci- 
awfully deceived? O God! my father, moth-| pice! The avenger of blood had carefully 
er, brother and sisters, are in the devouring | noted the Indian’s motions, since he first saw 
elements!”’ him, on his return to Sarah, and before the 
“For the sake of your life,”’ cried he, using | hellish design of the brutal gorgon was accom- 
compulsion to bring her back, ‘do not leave | plished, his ghost was wending its way to 
this spot. You can now be of no assistance | the valley of his brethren. 
to your dead relations, and to venture near} After the first, parallyzing effect of this in- 
the burning house, at this time, would be but | cident had subsided, Sarah ventured to enquire 
to rush, voluntarily into the snare of the de-| after her late home; what yet remained of that 
stroyer. Rest here till morning, and I will | lovely, peaceful residence. 
then, alone, revisit the scene of desolation,| ‘There,’ sadly returned William, laying 
and acquaint you with the whole. For my | down the scalp of Emeline, which he had ta- 
sake, if not for your own, do return,”’ mark- | ken from his hunting pouch; “there, there; it 
ing her unwillingness to acquiesce. She did | is the only existing vistige of our once hal- 
obey; but the barbed arrow was deeper in her | lowed home. Smouldering ashes are all that 
heart. And although, as he desired, she did | canbe found on the spot. Inmy sauntering 
compose herself on her bed of leaves, her with- | around, 1 chaneed to see that,” pointing to 
ering anguish drove sleep from her eyelids; | the only plain semblance of their dead sister; 
and the gentle morn found her sobbing on the | “which was, perhaps, carelessly dropped by 
cold, damp ground, where, during the live-| the savages; 1 brought it as the dearest relic 
long night, the bitterness of her grief had | I could carry away.” He groaned internal- 
found vent in unintermitting tears and moans. | ly, and with the same groan, emanated his 
As the sun appeared above the eastern hills, | most solemn oath for revenge, revenge! 
William prevailed on Sarah to conceal her-| ‘And a soul-thrilling relic of a sister it is,” 
self in the chasin of an enormous rock, while | said she, as William concluded. ‘Ah! my 
he retraced his steps to the scene of death.— | Emeline,” kissing the beautiful flowing hair 
After much entreaty she reluctantly consent- | of the departed wearer, **May God have sav- 
ed. One last parting embrace—a_ sister’s | ed thy dying struggles! May thy last sigh 
close, passionate embrace, one fondly press , have been heaved, ere the cold, bloody knife 
ed kiss, and she saw him depart, and soon , had severed this awful memorial from thy in- 
disappear in the thick wood. |nocent head! In thy playful mood, thou hast 
It is a circumstance of no light moment, to asked us to lay thee, when dead, in the shade 
see your last dependance leave you, with but | of the wilderness. Butthe wreathing flames 
the lame consolation that it may return.—, have been about thee, with no kind friend 
When you feel yourself shut out from com-| near for thy preservation; and the eddying 
munication with all others, and are truly sen- _ winds of the night shall scatter thy unurned 
sible of your own puerile strength, it is then, | ashes over the surrounding forest, while soon, 
that you can appreciate, deeply, dearly, the | not the least trace shall remain of thee, my 
value of such an one. So felt Sarah, as she leved and lost sister!’? She hid her face with 
retired to the remotest corner of her rock-lined | her brother; for his had been covered all the 
concealment, and waited, in heart-burdening | while that she continued in her wild expres- 
suspense, for the returning footsteps of her | sions of uncontrolled grief. 
brother. The sun had nearly strolled to his zenith, 
Hour after hour glided away, but still he | when the two isolated friends started on their 
come not. Another hour, and still—list—the | journey. It was their purpose to gain the 
tread of feet. Bounding to the mouth of her | stream of the Buffalo, when it would be com- 
retreat, with open arms for her dear brother, | paratively easy to reach Charleston. 
she had just time to recoil from the licentious| Long did they travel through the trackless 
grasp of a fiend-featured Indian. Horror-| woods, watching closely for the first sign of 
struck she kept drawing back, to get relief| an Indian, or trail. In crossing the small 
from the scowl of his intolerable frown. | Streams, they had repeatedly gotten their 
The blood-seeking savage ‘grinned horri- | feet wet, and as the water had not yet been 
bly a ghastly smile,” at the helplessness of | divested of its'wintry chilliness, their walking 
the maid, and the utter incapability of her op- | was very disagreeable. ‘I'horns perforated 
posing his libidinous clutch. Sarah tried to; their shoes, and entered their feet. ‘The 
invoke the Controller of destinies; offered her | dwarf, tough bushes rent their clothes and 
last whispered supplication for her absent| tore the skin. They suffered dreadfully in 
brother. ‘The rolling eye-balls of the monster | their heads, being unprovided with my cov- 
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ering whatever. ‘Their progress was incon- 
siderable, as they paused at every berry and 
nut fit toeat, to procure sustenance. Climb- 
ing verysteep hills, and descending over peri- 
lous cliffs and rugged banks, by ‘the middle 
of the afternoon, it appeared that they could 
not proceed longer. Accordingly, they seat- 
ed themselves to regain their prostrated 
strength. At this moment, William beheld, 
in the far distance, an Indian carefully follow- 
ing in their track. Here was the sorest trial 
for these tired persons fleeing from the mur- 
derers of their nearest kin. Sarah, at first, 
abandoned herself to despair, but, in time. 
with the remonstrances of her brother, recov- 
ered her presence of mind, and joined in the 
flight. 

By making a serpentine course, and leaving 
false and indefinite signs, they hoped to di- 
vert their pursuer from his true direction. In 
this way, they had made good several miles, 


and had cherished the belief of their escape, | 


when, at once, from a neighboring hill in their 
rear, there arose the triumphant, deatening 
whoop of the savage, as he descried the ob- | 
jects of his pursuit. Instantly they all start- 
ed at full speed. William and Sarah had 
some distance in their favor, but their rifle pro- | 
ved a retarding impediment. 


“Tecan go no further,” cried Sarah, fling- | 


ing herself on the grouna, after her last exer- 
tion; “Heaven preserve me now!” 

William was thunderstruck; but it was no 
time for irresolution. Catching up the deli- 
eate girl in his arms, and dashing headlong 


down the craggy steep; reaching “the top of 


the one before, just as the whoop of the sav- 
age pealed from the one he had left. 

«Well, well,’ muttered he, bounding off, 
‘it is not now a dry pursuit, kept up by the 
track. Itis an even chase, with the victim 
in view. Butif [ mount the Buffalo’s bank 
first, itis enough.” 

Atevery yell the Indian appeared gaining. 
The distance between them now, would not 
have measured one mile; yet the last, giant 
effort of William was called for, and his “phy . 
sical powers inust become powerlcss, ere he 
will yield his prize. 

Unstopped by any impedimant, he resolute- 
ly pressed on, till, in rising a considerable 
eminence, the placid waters ofthe proud But- 
falo, were beheld, moving on in graceful 
beauty at his feet! At the rapturous view he 
paused a moment. A beam of satisfaction 
lit up his face; a thrill of joy ran through his 
system; and, giving one long, deafening 
shout of defiance, to which a thousand echoes 
replied, he hastened off to the margin of the 
stream. 

Worn down with excessive exertion, he per- 
ceived that to proceed further, for the time 


being, would be altogether futile, and endan- 
ger, not only his, but his sister’s life. ‘To 
cross the creek, would be but to present him- 
self afair mark to the destroyer. 

At the place where he reached the Buffalo, 
it was lined on either side by immense ledges 
of rocks, towering high in the air, except a 
few deep and dark hollows, the courses of 
some little tributary streams leading into the 
main one. It would not be difficult here to 
find a place of concealment and security, from 
the keenest penetrating eye; but the uncer- 
tainty of a safe egress from it, seemingly for- 
bade the attempt to enter. William had, how- 
ever, in half the time that I have occupied in 
delineating the circumstances, determined to 
avail himself of this place of safety for Sarah, 
and he cope, single-handed, with the pursuer 
of their lives—he had placed her in the select- 
ed spot, and stood proudly forth, with a rea- 
| dy rifle, to meet his opponent. 

Presently the savage came up, and stood 
| on the same ground that he had left just afew 

minutes previous. From his position, Wil- 
| liam knew that he could not be discerned by 
| the Indian, who stood quickly glancing around 
‘in evident bewilderment. He seemed foiled 
| and confused. e 

‘*By the Gods!” said William, in a guttur- 
al mutter, through his closed teeth; “Dog ofa 
' Red-skin, thou “diest!” his rifle was at its 
‘place, and the sight drawn; but the Indian 
sprang to the left, and with the speed of the 
deer, bounded out of sight. William hurried 
; to Sarah, and with mortification depicted in 
his countenance, and tremulousness in his 
words, said, “So, lucklessly, 1 have missed 
my shot, and the game has flown.” After 
some desultory conversation, a solemn pause 
succeeded, which, when some time had elap- 
sed, was interrupted by Sarah: 

“Jt is surprising what has induced such un- 
yielding perseverance in following us. Sure- 
ly, the savage has received no personal inju- 
ry from us, over which he meditates such 
deadly hate!”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said William, “the dog has 
been insulted in a manner that an Indian nev- 
er forgives. You reeolicet my account of the 
one 1 felled to the earth with a chair, on the 
night of our attack. He was only stunned, 
and in all probability, this is-the identical one. 
His companion, whose face I struck from his 
head with a tomahawk, has, doubtless, died. 
Another received my fire at the entrance of 
your former concealment. I fear me much, 
this is the revived one, and the most sedulous 
caution, it may be, will be insufficient to win 
our escape. I know enough of their charac- 
ter to say that he lurks nearus. An Indianis 
hard to deceive in such matters. Had we not 
; stopped, he would have passed below there.” 
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“O! William,” faintly exclaimed Sarah, 
‘what SHALL we do?” 

‘‘Watch for the villain, is all that we can 
doat present,” was the unevasive reply, as he 
cast a sorrowful look on his sister. 

William Livingston was a young man, 
who had tried the vicissitudes of life,and had 
as yet, never bowed his soul to the low, ser- 
vile passions of poor, human nature. If he 
resolved, he never relinquished till desire was 
gratified, or the object decidedly inaccessible. 
Like Patience, he could, virtually, place him- 
self on a monument, and smile at grief. Sev- 
eral yeai’s residence in the midst, as it were, 
of the Indians, had inured him somewhat to 
the hardships endured by them, and acquaint- 
ed him with many of their wily stratagems, 
used to decoy, or betray their victims. Asl 
said, he was not without a knowledge of all 
these; but when he looked on his sister, this 
time, aud felt a vague foreboding of the fu- 
ture; thinking that he might, perhaps, be cut 
off, and his sister left as the defenceless lamb 
tothe ravenous wolf; hearing her piteous ex- 
clamation—‘what sHaLL we do!” he could 
hardly restrain the unmanly despondency that 
had begun to oppress his spirits. 

‘Hark, hark! see, yonder,” said she, whis- 
peringly. 

A detached stone from above rolled by them 
and splashed in the water. 

‘Hush, hush!” softly spoke William, “1 
cannot be mistaken.” 

Stealthily and noiselessly he groped for- 
ward; and gazing above them, strained his 
eyeballs, as though his vision would pierce 
through the rocks, to ascertain the cause of 
this noise. Ina little while, the dark head 
of an Indian projected over the perpendicular 
steep. He was laying prostrate, and had 
crawled thns, snake-like, to observe the retreat 
of the brother and sister. His large, full 
eyes were increased beyond their ordinary 
size, and wandered around, glaring like the 
tiger’s in the unlighted cavern. Graduall 
hecreptforward. Anon, he drew back; then 
again he would occupy his first position, scan- 
ning the place in every direction with the 
strong, kingly eye of the mountain eagle. At 
length he'erected himselfon his feet, and stood 
looking over that tremendous brink, inall the 
proud bearing of his nativedignity. William 
felt for his rifle, examined the lock, and poipt- 
ing the barrel through an opening in some 
boughs above, found that he had an excellent 
view of his mark. A sudden blast of mercy 
shot across his soul, as he stood there, gaz- 
ingon the noble, prepossessing mein of that 
wild, illiterate son of the forest. 

“What a pity,” thought he, “to rob him 
thus unawares, of his precious existence.— 
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its parts; that piercing eye; that half-smiling 
lip; that knit brow;—all, all in the wondrous 
perfection and sublimity of the Red-man!”,— 
But a recollection of the Indian’s deeds of 
cold-blooded murder, nerved him to the task. 
There he stood, the best mark to be wished 
for, standing on the verge of that overhanging 
rock, a fearless, daring spirit, yet intent on 
catching a glimpse of him, who was even then 
aiming athis uncovered breast. But the trig- 
ger was drawn, and well it told in that dark 
red bosom. It was but the work of an in- 
stant. One fatal shriek, the last loud death- 
yell of that inhuman savage, and he leaped 
high in the air, to fall at the base of the rocky 
precipice, a mangled, misshapen corpse! 

“Thank God!” shouted William, over and 
over again, as he saw how true his shot had 
been, and fell back into his sister’s arms, 
overcome with emotion. 

For along time they both indulged in a 
self-secure respite, a: kind of dreamy supine- 
ness, ever the concomitant on the accomplish- 
ment of a great enterprise. 

Once more they collected a bed of leaves 
beneath an aged oak, and betook themeelves 
to repose. The mild rays of a rising sun 
awoke Sarah from her haleyon slumbers, to 
the freshness of an early,balmy morn. Num- 
berless wood-minstrels were carolling their 
glad matins, in the spreading boughs over 
her head; and the monotonous dashing of a 
distant cascade, instilled a holy feeling into 
the mind of Sarah, who lay in unspoken so- 
liliquies, while William, wearied with the 
night’s watching had fallen into a quiet sleep. 
There were a thousand things in the scenes 
around to awaken the memories of the two 
past days. The loveliness of the morning; 
the softly-moving breeze—ay, every thing 
recalled vividly, the faces of the dead, and the 
suffering she had experienced; the desolate 
fireside, and her own houseless condition. A 
flood of tears once more burst over her face, 


y | fit tribute to the memories of the deceased.— 


Again and again she pressed the unconscious 
hair of her dead sister, to her quivering lips, 
and often articulated the beloved name of 
*sEMELINE.” 

Resuming their journey, and keeping on 
the banks of the winding Buffalo, at length 
they reached their destination, half-famished, 
tortured by the acutest pain in their bodies, 
and almost destitute of clothing. Butit was 
only as the fragile remnant of a stranded ship 
drifting ashore, to tell the finder of the sad 
fate of all behind. They were the mournful 
wreck of a large family—of a household sud- 
denly destroyed, leaving them to meet the de- 
stroyer of their felicity, and, finally, arrive at 
a secure haven, only to be made more sensi- 


That finely-moulded form, symmetrical in all {bly alive to the lamentable truth, that they 
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were cast on the wide world, bereaved or- 

_phans, homeless, and debarred from all the 

fascinating endearments of domestic life. 
August, 1842. 








For the Literary Casket. 


Amici nos quondam eramus. 


Depicatep To Miss Dorcas E***p, py HER | 


FRIEND OBLIVISCOR. 
°Tis sweet to think of other days— 
Days long gone by, if Friendship lays 
Around them her bright balmy wings. 
They breathe a breath, soft as that breeze, | 
Born in the sunny south, which brings 
Spices and fragrance sweet to please 
The drooping spirit. I have felt 
This balmy breeze; and oft have knelt 
In rosy bowers, at evening air, 
T’ inhaleit as it passed me there. 
“Tis thus the thoughts of other years— 
When smiles played o’er my face, and tears 
Lay slumb’ring deeply—have breathed o’er 
Myjsoul—to breathe perhaps no more! 


Like one who reached to cull the rose, 
That to him blushed and bowed, so bland, 
But which the flitting zephyr blows 
Aslant, just as it touched his hand— 
And now stands blushing doubtingly, 
AmI. As he the rose, so I 
View thee. And shall so small a thing, 
Sorrow, remorse and anguish fling 
Into our bosoms? and e’er be 
An Atlas *twixt thyself and me? 


Oh! what alittle thing will part 

The warmest friends; and send a dart, 

Poisoned, into the human breast! 

One hapless word will oft infest 

The harrowed feelings for long years, 

And smiles transform to galling tears. 

A look—a glance from some loved eye 

Can call from deepest depths a sigh ; 

Can wound the heart, and sunder wide, 
Two kindred souls, that else would flow 

Like melting streams, in one calm tide, 
And mingling sweetly, onward go. 


Yes, I have felt a strange wild thrill 


Run through each vein, at thoughts of thee; | 


And 1 have thought and dreamed until, 
My Fancy seemed reality. 

Ah! now, life’s chords, how changed! 
How cold and dumb! yet once how free! 

As if by Death’s rude touch estranged 
They wake not at thy memory. 

Lady! can we ue’er meet again, 
Where joyous, we have oft-times been— 

At Friendship’s holy altar?—there 

To offer up one mutual prayer. 


“| But if not; then farewell! adieu! 
As fades unseen the morning dew 
| So thy bright form shall fade from me, 
| And only as a dream, hereafter be. 
| I'll think of thee as one that’s gone 
Home tothe mansions of the dead, 
| lll think of thee, when Pleasure’s on 
| My youthful brow, and when she’s fled. 
I’]] think of thee, as one with whom 
| I’ve met and sihiled in harmless glee, 
| And whiled away time merrily; 
| But now-sleeps in the voiceless tomb. 
| Farewell! adieu! though trifles here 
Perchance have caused a sigh or tear, 
| ‘Time comes on speedily. when they 
| Will slumber with our erring clay 
‘In the forgetful grave. O then, 
| When Time, Pride, Vanity, Have BEEN 
| May we in that farclime of purest air 
| Where pains and griefs and tears are not 
| And all earth’s foolishness forgot; 
| _As happy spirits hail each other there. 
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| For the Literary Casket. 
‘The Recreant made Virtuous and 


Happy. 


BY Ss—. Y=. 


CHAPTER 1. 


The poor lone wife sits in silence before a 
| small comfortless fire, holding a sleeping babe 
|in her arms, the warmth which the embers 
contribute scarcely animdates these forlorn ob- 
| jects that brood over it. The night is in- 
_tensely cold—it is December—still does the 
‘mother tarry, shivering now, and anon, with 
_a fond pressure clasps the child to her bosom. 

“Poor thing, thou emblem of ——.”” The 
| mother: pau ‘‘No, no! thou art not an 
| image of poverty, thou remindest me of my 
‘guilt. God forgive me!” And again was 
she silent—her heart was full of regret. A 
_ groan of mental pain, and thena short, though 
| quick sigh of most poignant bitterness, trem- 
bled on her lips. Thus for a moment she 
| remained in deep solicitude, regarding at in- 
| tervals the sleeping and unconscious infant.— 
“Oh! that 1 enjoyed again the pleasures of 
that home, which my folly has rendered deso- 
late and unfeeling.” 
| ‘Open the door’” shouted a rough voice out- 
side, as the woman finished speaking. 
| ssHe is here!’? exclaimed the wretched fe- 

male, recognizing the voice, “‘Drunk—poor 
child, we are now compelled to suffer!” Say- 
ing this she rose and unbolted the door, and 
an intoxicated man staggered into the uncom- 
fortable hovel. 
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«Why hav’nt youa better fire?” demanded | 
the wretch, sinking into a chairnear the fire. 

«« Why have you not given me money where- 
with to purchase fuel?” enquired the heart 
broken wife, walking through the apartment 
to exercise her limbs, which had become stif- 
fened from the cold and her continued sitting. 

“Money!” muttered the inehriate, “why 
cannot you get fuel without money? I havn't 
any!” 

«Why how can you expect me to have mo- 
ney, When your weekly earnings are spent in 
those haunts of vice, which you have for years 
frequented,” 

«Woman! what mean yout Hint not the 
past to me, 1 knowit is bad, but name it not!” 

The wife remained silent, and the reckless 
husband soon fell asleep. When sleep had 
perfectly benumbed his senses, she ad vanced 
towards him, and examining his coat, discov- 
ered a pocket book secreted in the lining.— 
This she unhesitatingly opened, and found it 
full of bank notes, at the appearance of which 
she became alarmed. ‘Perhaps he has, in 
his moments of madness, committed a mur- 
der or robbery,” was her silent exclamation; 
but on reflection, she remembered his luck at 
the gaming house. 

‘He has won this!” said she, and in ashort 


~ time she had extracted all the money from the 


book; filled it with papers, and replaced it be- 
tween the lining as hefore; beneath the bed 
she hid the money, and with her child lay 
downto sleep. While they repose we will 
relate their history. 

John Moran is the husband’s name; he was 
born in the city of Philadelphia; his parents 
were wealthy and influential, and bestowed 
upon their son an excellenteducation. When 
of age, his father gave him a handsome for- 
tune, and he started out in the world to in- 
crease his store; but soon became recreant in 
principle, and spent his fortune without a so- 
ber thought of, from what source the next 
would come, to permit him to continue in this 
foolish course. His money gone he hastened: 
home to replenish his purse; but he encoun- 
tered his father with fallen pride, when he 
learned that his only resource had failed—his 
father through misfortune had become a hank- 
rupt. This was severe, but young Moran 
must have money. 

By some means or other, he discovered 
where his father had concealed two hundred 
dollars from his creditors, with which to main- 
tain himself. This the villainous son pur- 
loined, and departed forever from his: home. 
In afew days he was in another city, living in 
the easiest style—he seduced a young girl 
while there; and immediately fled from the 
place. The young lady’s parents perceiving 
the stain upon their honor, drove the now dis- 
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graced girl an outcast from her home. With 
a heart laden with sorrow, and a bosom burst- 
ing with inexpressible woe, she left the home 
of her childhood. She followed her faithless 
lover, and after having past through many 
difficulties, she at last found him. She en- 
treated him to marry her; he refused, but be- 
ing finally overcome with her earnest solici- 
tations to preserve her from certain ruin— 
wedded her—a few months passed away, and 
the innocent object which had blasted the 
hopes of one, had sunk the other into deeper 


degradation, Was ushered into the world—a 
boy' 


Shortly after this, Moran began to drink ° 


more frequently, and finally became a perfect 

sot. He gambled oceasionaily, and thus sup- 

ported himself. ‘This reader, is Moran’s his 

tory; and we will again commence our tale. 
CHAPTER II. 

‘‘Well Moran,”’ said the heart broken wo- 
man in the morning, as she and her husband 
sat down toa scanty breakfast, “What do you 
intend to turn to?” 

“It is none of your business, Jane,” he an- 
swered in a surly tone; remaining somewhat 
stupid from the last night’s revel, in which 
he had indulged toan excess, usual tomen of 
his character and profession. 

‘Ah! Moran, when I first saw you, little 
did I think you were so infamous as I have 
been taught to believe you are. Nay, look 
not so angry on me,”’ she said. “I speak the 
truth; you have, by persisting in dissipation, 
made yourself recreant and worthless!”’ 

‘Hold Jane! for Heaven’s sake, speak not 
soharshly. can bear your tears, or frowns, 
but not those sarcastic words,” cried Moran, 
lowering his brows from their austerity to a 
dul] smile. 

“Then why do you not turn from yourreek- 
less course, and become as you should be— 
virtuous. My father, [ know, will receive 
and treat us kindly, and we will be happy!” 
urged his wife. 

Moran paused; a tear of repentance filled 
his eye, but he 4 wg not a word—it was evi- 
dent her words had affected his heart, had 
broken in twain those unnatural ties which 
long had held it down. Jane beheld with 
gladness the tear of recantation; her whole 
soul at that moment was disenthralled from 
the dreadful torment which his conduct had 
impressed there; and for many tedious months 
had lingered unshaken in its tenement. A 
recondite conception now wandered in *the 
brain of the husband; he drew his breath quick, 
and at times seemed relieved of some oppres- 
siveburden. Inalow, decisive voice he said, 
“T wit Try!” 


That day Moran remained in the house, nor 
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did he once think of his pocket book. He con- 
versed cheerfully with his wife, and both ap- 
peared conipletely happy in each other’s com- 
pany. Towards evening he evinced some un- 
easiness, as though desirous of visiting some 
other resort than home; but there wasno plau- 
sible reason why he should leave home, and 
he became reconciled to remain. 

As he was about to retire for the night, his 
ear caught the sound of voices in the street, as 
of persons engaged in a quarrel. Without 
delay, he sallied forth, and by the faint light 
which shone from different windows, he dis- 
covered several persons fighting furiously, 
knocking each other down in a terrible man- 
ner; and not once thinking of the result, Mo- 
ran spoke. ‘ 


‘‘Why gentlemen, what’s the cause of this 
melee?” 

Scarce had he spoken, when a severe blow 
felled him to theearth; and for afew minutes 
he lay insensible. When he became some- 
what recovered, he rose to his feet, and saw 
several persons standing around him. 

‘“Who struck me?’ enquired Moran, ina 
voice of daring. 


“I did!” replied one fellow, stepping for- 
ward. ms 

“Then J’ll return the compliment,” said 
Moran, lifting a lump of a stone in his hand, 
which by accident he had set his foot upon. 

**You dare not!” said the other. 

“I dare though!” shouted Moran, and as 
he spoke the stone was thrown with powerful 
foree from his hand, and the stranger fell to 
the ground apparently dead—he did not even 
groan. 

‘*Sieze the villain, and cut his throat!”’ ex- 
claimed several voices. But Moran had fled! 
CHAPTER III. 

When Moran had knocked his antagonist 
down, he hastened into the house, and told his 
wife what he had done. Witha fond love 
for his safety, she bade him fly, and in the 
meantime she would return to her father’s. 
Moran left her, and,elluding every exertion of 
his infuriated pursuers, escaped from the city 
and wandered far away, to avoid the laws, to 
the rigor of which he had made himself 
amenable by his recent action. In a beauti- 
ful forest, about two hundred miles from the 
scene of his guilt he took up his abode. Thus 
singularly, he lived in seclusion for ten long 
years, but remorse, most dire troubled him 
continually, nor could device or penance, ob- 
literate the reflection from his conscience. 

One pleasant morning, he was strolling 
through the woods in search of game, his com- 
mon subsistence, and whilst thas employed, 
he noticed a man of good address, approneh- 


ing him. Moran was struck at the appear 





ance of the stranger; his mein and gate was 
that of a person whom he had once known. 

‘I hope you are well,” said the person. 

**] am indeed, and I think your face is fam- 
iliar to me,”’ said Moran, in a tone that beto- 
kened fear and doubt. 

“Tam the individual, whom you knocked 
down about ten years ago.” 

You!” cried Moran in real astonishment 
at the joyous prospect of deliverance from the 
yoke of terror. ‘You!’ reiterated Moran. 

“IT am the person!” 

‘‘Heavens how glad am 1,” cred Moran, 
“]T can return to my family once more.” 

“You can, but I will tell you the story of 
our last meeting,” said the stranger. 

“Do!” said Moran. 

**‘When you knocked me down, you suppo- 
sed that I was dead; but I was senseless fora 
few moments, and was again quite well.— 
My passion had then subsided, and I resolv- 
ed on making friends with you, and for that 
purpose, went to your house, butyour wife 
told me you had fled. J knew the feelings’ 
that would harrass you, and the consequent 
danger; forl did not know but that you might 
commit suicide under the impression that you 
had murdered me. Without delay I follow- 
ed you, and for three years was unable to 
find your whereabouts, and returned unsuc- 
cessful. Having some business to transact 
in the village bordering this forest, I took Jod- 
gings in one of the taverns there, and from a 
person there I learned that a man, unknown 
to any save himself, lodged in the woods. I 
concluded that you were the individual, and I 
left the village in quest of you this morning, 
and have luckily found you.” 

‘Thank you! Heaven bless you, for this 
generous considerations for my welfare,”’ said 
Moran, pressing the hand, which still re- 
mained in his. ‘But where is my wife, and 
little boy?”? enquired Moran, in a voice that 
quivered with emotion.”’ 

‘Your wife and child?” asked the stran- 
ger. 

‘Yes, where are they?” 

**Where you left them; they are both well.” 

“Did not my wife go to her fathers?” 

‘Yes, but was repulsed!” 

“That was done because of my reckless- 
ness; 1’ll reform, and my injured wife sHaLL 
yet be happy, though God should blast my 
hopes and render me miserable for life!”’ 

“I will leavethe village at noon, in the first 
coach; if you choose toaccompany me home, 
I will gladly defray your expenses.” ) 

“J will gladly accept your proposals, and 
will repay you yet.” 

That day saw Moran under way with the 
kind stranger to his home. 

This generous strangege was formerly an 
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avsbelite of Moran” S, dak the same person 
from whom he had won the large sum of mo- 
ney which his wife had stolen, and he had | 
never felt the loss of. ‘This man, on the night | 
of the quarrel, was intoxicated, and the reflec. | 
tion of Moran’s success, crazed his agitated 
brain, just as that person spoke during the 
fight, and instantly the dark conception of re- 
venge filled his bosom. ‘I'he readeris aware 
of the result—both have rerormeD. 
CuHaprTer lv. 

Reader, imagine, if you can, the pleasure 
which two hearts experienced, as they beat 
together in perfect harmony, the one joyful at 
the sight of a dear object; the other delighted 
with his change into the character of a hus- 
band. Yes, dear reader, two happier, or more 
cheerful hearts never exchanged feelinys so 
dear, as those reciprocated between Moran and 
his affectionate wife. ‘Truly they were blest! 

*‘Moran you have come back a different per- 
son than when you left home,” said his wife. 

‘Lessons, taughtand experienced, are sure 
to have a good effect,” said Moran. 

“You have learned the folly of your past 
actions, and are now divesting yourself of the 
wish which urged you to enjoy the vilest of 
pastimes, which you once indulged in.” 

“I have learned at least to respect you, but 
tell me where you procured all the comfort 
which I see?” asked he, glancing around the 
room as he spoke, his eye every where observ- 
ing the marks of plenty and comfort. 

‘‘That is a secret, husband, which I willex- 
plain to you, asI will not be as apprehensive 
of danger as 1 once was,” said she. 

‘Please do, wife.” 

Mrs. Moran then gave him a correct state- 
ment of all she had done, with regard to the 
money, and after his departure. He kissed 
her when she had finished; then taking his 
smiling boy in his arms, he repeatedly kissed 
him. A pause now—then Moran rose and 
paced the room; then turning to his wife, said: 

‘Suppose we visit your father!” 

‘Alas, husband! I have seen him; he forbid 
me to enter; and I left the house of my child- 
hood, with the unalterable determination of 
never seeing my father’s house again;’’ and 
bitterly she wept at her father’s cruel treat- 
ment, which perhaps he inflicted through 
misconception, as is often the case. 

‘But when he knows that I have reformed 
—that | have turned from my evil ways, he 
will take compassion on us, and we will be 
received by him with extended arms, as his 
regenerated children.” 

“Do as you will!’ was theonly reply. 

“Then wife, I shall write a letter to your 
father, and see if I cannot win his assent to 





our return to his mansion.” 





Mrs. Moran assented, and Moran wrote the 
following letter: 

“Mr. Lorinc——As your son-in-law, I send 
| you this brief note, anticipating your pardon 
for what I have done. hen last you saw 
me, l was a villain, but thanks to God, I 
have seriously changed since then. I have 
hurled all those recreant thoughts ffom me— 
divested my heart of that corroding worm, 
which destroyed a father’s happiness—and I 
am comparatively happy now, but cannot be 
thoroughly so, until I receive a forgiving sen- 
timent from you. Do not, therefore, refuse 
to utter that, which may tend to save me from 
again falling into a ruinous course. Your 
daughter is ‘desirous of embracing you as a 
dear father. Now, sir, I pray you 1 not to pre- 
sume that my object in writing, to obtain 
your friendship, is at the same time, only a 
cover to hide another meaning. I allude to 
pecuniary matters. We have sufficient for 
our maintainance. 

‘ Yours, with respect, 
JOHN MORAN.” 
CuHaPTer V. 

Mr. Loring soon received the letter; he per- 
used its contents several times; still he was 
wavering in his opinion. Could he refuse, 
when the ultimate happiness of two human 
beings were at stake, and his hand might save 
them? No! certainly, he was a father, and 
those natural ties which cement the parent 
and the child together, yet remained with him, 
he could not, he dared not cast them from him. 
God would curse him if he would be so very 
a wretch, as to decline fulfilling a request 
bearing so much argument and weight—**for- 
get and forgive.” 

“Jf he has done what he states in his let- 
ter, I willas a father, accept them; but if he 
remains recreant, he shall depart;” was the 
decision of Mr. Loring. 

A letter in answer to Moran’s was sent, and 
ina few days he was a tenant of the mansion. 
All were happy! 

*‘Moran you have treated me iil, but you 
have became virtuous, and 1 am satisfied,” 
said Loring. 

“My dear sir, forgive me for what I have 
done, letthe past be forgotten, and all things 
permitted to flow undisturbed, will ensure us 
happiness.”’ 

‘Let such be, [shal] chide you no more.”? 

‘“‘My injured father!” cried Jane, throwing 
her arms around her father’s neck, ‘can you 
forgive your guilty daughter?” 

“Jane, daughter, be happy, as you were 
long ago. You shall remain with me!” and 
the father, forgetting all else, gave way to 
grief, and the forgiving tear moistened his 
eve. 
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A scene so Strikingly impressive and sad, 
yet so beautiful, is one which divests the mere 
looker on of all the worldly feeling which he 
possesses, and clothes the heart with percep- 
tions of a higher, a loftier quality; eradicating 
every thought of studied fancy, filling the 
mind with original touches, which nothing 
else than ascene of this kind could give or 
awaken. In fact, there is something blended 
with this so grand, that man is incapable of 
forming an idea of its interest, 

Mr. Loring was wel! pleased, and all were 
now enjoying all the sweets that Jife contains, 
and untainted with their pure happiness. All 
that the past contained was blotted from their 
memories. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that the 
father of Moran became a rich man, and often 
desired to see his son, but this pleasure was 
denied him. He was perfectly contented, 
however, and as age increased, so did his 
wealth and prosperity, He learned what 
were the ingredients that composed poverty, 
and this he never regretted, for it was to him 
a lesson. 





Mr. Watson, the person whom young Mo- 
ran had knocked down, became his best friend; 
all with them went smoothly, and often, when | 
they reverted to their past conduct both would | 
shed tears at their folly, but now they were 
happy! 

eader, a word with you! As you step 
upon the threshold of manhood, be careful of 
yourself, do not permit the foolish indulgen- 
ces of the day to attract you—keep far from | 
them, or, perhaps, you may become as was 
Moran, whose history you have just read. 
_ Virtue isa rare quality, and if you possess 
it, be with it as the miser with his gold; 
hoard it up, for it alone is wealth; it is a gem 
which is more conspicuous than the gems that 
deck the monarch’s crown. It has no fixed 
estimate, and the individual retaining it, is 
far more happy than the lordly potentate that 
revels in his licentiousness! 





F ea on Literary Casket. 
THE CHAMPION BIRD. 


A Dream. 


“There is a people mighty in its youth, 
A ‘and beyond the Oceans of the West, 
Whee, though with rudest rights, Freedom and Truth 
Are worsuiped.” 

“That land is like an Eagle, whose young gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whese golden plume 
F.oats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 
Of sunshine gieams.” SHELLY, 


I, 
I stood upon a verdant cliff whose brow 
O’erhung the crystal bosom of a stream} 
The glassy waters half concealed below, 





By jutting foliage, lay the pictured dream 


Offlowry shores and steeps and skies, with 
leam 
Of mildest sunset, on its tranquil breast, 
A green isle in it slumbered, that did seem 
The fit abode of fairy, or the rest 
Of mountain sylph, in such bright drapery 
was it dressed! 


II. 
It wasa mountain region, wild and grand, 
Where broil and battle of contending men 
Had not yet come; but where was traced the 
hand 
Of noble Deity, where’er the ken 
Was borne o’er towering peaks and cliffs. And 
when 
"T'was eve, far on the calm horizon’s verge, 
Or where a bolder height did intervene, 
Sometimes was sean the sol’t’ry eagle merge 
Into the blue air, careless where his wings 
might urge. 
III. 
And there was one I marked, that hoveabout, 
With moveless pinion, high above the stream; 
He looked the noblest of his kind, and doubt 
Not for a century of years, the gleam 
Of his fierce eye had caught the dazzling beam 
Of the bright sun. In amplecircle borne 
He rounded still, as if he felt supreme 
Control of might and will, and that alone 
The lofty skies were his, the towering peak 
his throne. 
IV. 
At length upon a bare and jutting crag, 
That topling overhung the op’site shore, 
His sweeping pinion was in fold to lag, 
But scarce his claws were on the rock, before 
A mighty hissing, strange and frightful tore 
The brooding air, reverberating far, 
Like lash of ocean waves upon the shore; 
And from the bare rock, through a storm-rent 
ar 
A thousand serpents issued waging dreadful 
war. 


V. 
A startling scream along the shore was heard, 
And battling with the legion that enwreathed 
Their toiling lengths round him, the noble bird, 
With angry beak and mighty talons sheathed 
In the dark group, and shriek as if were brea- 
thed 
Fearfully, a dreadful malediction on 
The foe, while verily would be bequeathed 
To future, the rewards of contest won, 
Still proudly fought and listening skies look- 
ed down thereon. ' 
VI. 
One desperate effort by him made to reach 
His native skies, and bear the scaly foes along, 
Now brought them tumbling o’er the cliff, 
while each 
By otherclosely grasped, fell whirling ’mong 
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The startled waves beneath; and still with 
strong 

And desperate gripe they struggled, as their 
hold 

Was thatofdeath. And the contending throng | 

Seemed not to notice where they were, but | 
bold 

And fearless, lashed the waves that far around 
them rolled. 

VII. 

Reclined, I breathless watched the struggle, 
till 

Unseen before, stood trembling by my side 

A gentle form, whose beating heart and ill 

And bloodless cheek spoke what her tongue 
denied, 

I started, deeming strange,’ that in that wide, 

And wild, uncultivated region, why | 

So fair inhabitant should seem to bide. 

Witheyes directed and a fluttering sigh, 

She pointed to the victims,silentas if for reply. | 

Vill. 

She by some winding path from underneath 

Had clomb ’mong jutting crags and foliage 
dense 

On top the cliff, where with exhausted breath, 

Now like the startled fawn, to look from 
whence 

Had come her fears, she paused; and with in- 
tense 





And joy was evident upon her face, 

“Tis ended!—see him circling tow’rds the 
sky! 

Oft have [ looked upon him from this place, 

In mighty conflict with the reptile race, 

And trembled lest his noble strength might 
flag 

Ere he triumphant won the open spaee; 

But still his pinions never seemed-to lag, 

He soared in native pride still o’er his native 
crag! 

XII. 

‘‘My favorite bird. 1] found him years ago 

An unfledged eaglet onthe lonely rock, 

Where he’d been hatched, foodless and dying 
tho’ 

iver anon, a mighty scream, in mock 

As of the lion in his wrath, did shock 

The ear with terror, which bespoke the sore 

Rage of his hunger; while as to unlock 

His stony perch for food, with claws he tore 

The flinty fragments and still screamed for 
more. 

XIII. 

“I bore him food, and with a fostering hand 

Thus reared him in his sky-born strength, 
and tame 

As though an inmate of my bower, and 

Still at my bidding from the mountain came. 

He grew beside me with the glorious aim 





Anxiety seemed to wait as thoughin doubt 
The issue of the combat. With defence 
Of boldest might the Champion Bird still 
fought 
And wilder, deadlier still the bloody conflict 
wrought. 
1X. 
A noble struggle of a noble warrior! 
One that should test supremacy between 
‘Tyranny and Freedom! Here ‘mid bald peaks 
hoarier 
With solitude of centuries, had been 
The great contest refered; and dire who ween, 
Was not the struggle. Since o’er fallen Rome 
The emblem Bird with wounded wing was 
seen 
To pause in sorrow for the evils come, 
He sought the wilderness and there had built 
his home! 
X. 
At length worn with the watery battle field, 
The reptiles one by one leaped for the shore 
And soon the baffled host was seen to yield 
Dismayed, and give the bloody contest o’er. 
But held as trophy, through the air was bore 
A scaly captive, writhing in the claws 
Of the victorious bird, that now with soar 
Of kingly strength, still rounded as in pause 
To look in scorafui pride down on his foiled 
foes. 
XI. 
«Tis ended!"’* sighed the trembler movingly, 


To guard me from the tyrant enemy 


| And multitudinous battles for the claim 


| Of freedom he has fought already. We 
| Have looked upon the last; our FOREST LAND 
IS FREE! 
XIV. 
“Upon the summit of yon mountain, where 
The wild pine and the blossom laurel shed 
Their balmy sweets upon the freshened air, 
The timid fawn unharmed will playf’ly tread 
His climbing pathway. And where richly 
spread 
The perfumed flowers of honey-suckle wild, 
The hum of forest bee be heard. And fed 
On nature’s bounty, every thing unwilled 
By tyrant force, enjoy a freedom undefiled. 
‘Beside my Island home that yonder lies 
So calm embosomed in the crystal wave, 
The little wild bird, with his symphonies, 
Will come to entertain me when ’tis eve, 
And lull to nightly slumbers ere it leave. 
While the soft purl of the river billow tells, 
| And echo of the whispering mountain cave, 
| ‘That in this land ’mong flowry hillsand dells, 
The Goddess, Liberty, in soft seclusion 
dwells! 





XVI. 
“It is a lovely region, and a home 
Brighter than found elsewhere upon the earth; 
A paradise to which will freely come, 
The homeless that a foreign clime give birth, 
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And here find joys that circle freedom’s placed; the mechanic in his mechanisin; the 

hearth; | artist in his skill; the merchant in his tact and 
While sterling virtue, peace and mutual good, | integrity; the lawyer in his knowledge and 
Shall yield reciprocally standard worth; | powers of reasoning; the physician in science, 


Nor usurpation and distracting feud 
Wake more their startling battle cries through 
this wildwood.” 
XVII. 
She ceased; and leaping down beside the cliff, 
Descended, disappearing ’neath the leaves. 


| physiology, and thorough knowledge of the 

' treatment of the different diseases; and all in 

| virtue, honor, honesty, and good works. 

| Our individual good luck, (as we are some- 

| times wont to call it,) in the world, depends 
not so much upon the start we have; as upon 


Soon launched from under shot a little skiff | our ambition in closely following up each op- 
Forth with her boldly on the dimpling waves; | portunity of advancement. ; 
And towards where the crystal current laves | . Ambition! the bare mention of thy name, 
‘he Isle’s green tresses, guides with dex- ' kindles within us a flame like that of my- 
trous skill | thology, ever burning, yet never consumed; 
Her fairy craft, like seaenymph from her | all noble spirits bow at the altar, and invoke 
caves a bounty at thy hand; it is thy all animating 
Of golden sand, to sport with naiad sisters, | fire alone which renders man creation’s lord, 
till | when bereft of thee, creation would scarce 
The moon’s soft ray had sunk behind the | acknowledge hima her vassal. Were it not 
morning hill! | for thee, all motive to good and virtue would 
cease, and man, left to plod unheard across 
*It is, perhaps, unnecessary to mention, | earth’s desert world, sink upon the pillow of 
that the Godess of Liberty is here supposed | his last repose, as the beast of burden, with- 
to be personified. out one ray of hope to cheer his pilgrimage 
f through the valley of the shadow of death, 
or star to guide him into the bliss of a here- 
after. Placed in the breast of a Demosthe- 
nes, a Themistocles, a Pericles, a Cicero, a 
Columbus, a Washington, a Henry, or a Mar- 
shall, what greatand honorable end is it thou 


sy . Siat | canst not accomplish, and yet, how danger- 
Of all the passions which pervade the hu- | ous a weapon to be placed in reckless hands? 


man breast, there is certainly none, which | What havoe and ruin it may produce when 
admits of such different construction, or leads | unskillfully used. Placed in the hands of a 
to such varied results as Amsition. On the | Cesar, an Alexander, a Jugartha, a Nero,a 
one hand it tends to enoble man, and raise} Cromwell, or a Napoleon Bonaparte, one 
him to the highest elevation; while on the | might conclude that the dregs of the phial of 
other, it tends to make him the most misera-| wrath had been poured upon the world; or 
ble, and despicable of all God’s creation.— | that the prince of evil had just burst his fet- 
Man in his original, is the highest order of | ters of a thousand years, and had been per- 
éarth’s creatures, but one grade below the ser- | mitted to roam abroad unheeded, and plant- 
aphic hosts which drink at the fountain of in-| ed the seeds of his kingdom upon the earth; 
telligence; he is left free to choose his own | 





For the Literary Casket. 


AMBTION. 


BY MENTOR. 








| for in their wake was heard the clanking of 
station; high or low, honorable or dishonora- | chains; the mourning of widows, the cries of 


| the orphan, the shrieks of the agonizing dy- 

ing in profusion. How different from this 
| was theambition of Luther, of Calvin, of He- 
ber, and of Howard; fancy might well paint 
them as the forerunners of the millenial glo- 
ry; heralds of the reign of peace, marshalling 
a throng of happy spirits, arrayed in pure 
white, around their brows entwined a chaplet 
of love, and bearing in their hands the palms 
| of a never fading victory, singing a new song 
' before the throne of the Redeemer. 

Ambition then may be powerfully used, 
either for good or for evil purposes, yet in 
whatever it makes its appearance, and in 
whatever form; whether in drawing within 
the scope of man’s genius the smallest orbs 
of the firmament, hitherto unknown, and 


ble; this he accomplishes in proportion, or 


according to the quality of his ambition. If 


he be destitute of this passion, it may be dis- 
covered by his groping through the world, 
unheeded, unhonored and unknown; a drone 
in the world’s busy hive; a blank in nature; 
of no manner of use to himself or society.— 
We do not mean that every ambitious man 
should be a Caesar, or Newton, or Cowper, 
or that striving to reach so eminent a posi- 
tion, is the only evidence of ambition. We 
do not intend to convey the idea, that every 
man possessed of this passion, should be a 
Lawyer, a Clergyman, or Physician, or even 
that he should be known in public life—the 
ambition of every man should be to excel in 
whatever department of life they have been 
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all these instances we have been viewing cn- 
i ly the fair side of the picture. 


computing their immensity and distance, or 
in drafting an improvement in mechanics to 
benefit mankind, and enrich the inventor, it is | When we consider the many losses, and 
the same ambition. Whether it be the chief- | the incurable evils, which this passion brings 
tain maneuvering his platoons upon the field | upon society, it is truly deplorable. 
of battle, the advocate pleading forthe life or! Had Cesar and his cotemporaries been less 
liberty of his client; the statesman enchant-| endowed with this passion, who can tell 
ing the auditory of a Senate house with the | what the Roman Republic might have arisen 
richness of eloquence, the firmness cf his de- | to; but Caesar wished to grasp the reigns of 
meanor and the ardency of his expression; | monarchy and govern the whole nation with 
the poet bringing all his faculties and powers | his own sovereign command, which design 
of mind to one poem, which he wishes to ex- | aroused the ambition of his fellow citizens, 
cel all others; the literary student summon- | and led to the destruction of both the usurper 
ing all his energies, and taxing every nerve|and the republic. Had this passion been 
and power of thought that he may be able to| less developed in the character of Philip of 
present a glowing oration, a pleasing essay, | Macedon, might not the Grecian states have 
or a thrilling eulogium, before a public aud- | continued to exist to the present time? The 
ience; or the artist blending the rich tints of | character of this one maneffected the destiny 
his picture, until italmostbreathes and moves; | of whole nations, and on him may be laid the 
it all arises from the one source; a laudable | destruction of those ,flourishing countries, 
ambition to excel in that peculiar department. | the depression of the arts and sciences aris- 
This is that which hasenlightened the world, | ing therefrom, and all the evils which follow- 
made man what he is, and taught him what | ed in their train; the future course of his son 
he shall be hereafter. This is that which | Alexander was tne effect of it, and all the 
enables him to understand this nether globe, | evils, allthe misery, desolation, destruction, 
then to fathom the master works of Omnipo- | and want, which foilowed in their train, was 
teuce; to rise above the grovelling things of} the result of this passion, fostered in the breast 
earth, and soar among the heavens, contem-j of Philip, from him Alexander caught the 
plating the nature of God and his perfections, | same impulse, seeing the success of his fath- 
the being, the motion and density of the hea- | er, he worshipped atthe same shrine, and in- 
venly bodies. The man who cultivates this | voked the favor of the same god. Had not 
virtue in moderation, is heirto all that is hon- | ambition been the great incentive which actu- 
orable and desirable; itisa rose which blooms | ated Napoleon Bonaparte, what might have 
in beauty amidst a host of weeds, whilst he | been the present condition of Europe? By 
who heeds it not, is but aworm, a vile degra- | him and by his influence, was effected the 
ded worm, a cumberer of the ground. | greatest eruption ever known among nations, 
When we contemplate the inventions of | at any period oftime. Some indeed, endeav- 
Galileo, who first brought to perfection anj orto make itappear that it was all for the bet- 
instrument by which the celestial bodies are | ter; but look at the present condition of Rus- 
viewed, so as to make them familiar objects | sia, of Prussia, and of France, and say with 
to the mind of man; of Flavius Gioia, where- | any color of sincerity, that their condition is 
by man is enabled to reach any part of the | better than before Bonaparte began his career. 
terrestrial globe, yea, even tocircumnavigate | Nay, the evils resulting from his course are 
it; of Fulton, by which men are enabled to | 


| innumerable, and to all appearances incura- 
plough through our mighty rivers, yea, even! ble. 


to cross the broad odean with the rapidity of 
the very sea-fowl herself, no matter how ad- 
verse the winds may be; the mathematical 








Wealsohave numlferless instances of per- 
| Sons aspiring higher than their natural pow- 


ers of mind will warrant them, and loosing all 
constructions of Euclid, of Dally, of Fergu- | their opportunities of usefulness in stations 


son, of Simpson, and of Gibson; the philoso-| which their abilities would justify them in 
phical researches of Socrates, of Aristotle, of | filling; thus society, decidedly looses by their 
Bacon, of Locke, and of our much konored , ambition, that service which they might have 
Franklin; the thrilling poetical productions | rendered, had they been contented to move ina 
of Homer, the sareasms of Shakespear, the | sphere where their lot was firstcast. Incon- 
lofty soaring of Milton, the sublime descrip-' clusion we eannot more beautifully, or advan- 
tions of Byron, Scott, and a host of others, | tageously illustrate this view of the subject, 
than by adopting the language of the Poet. 
‘Aspiring to be Gods if Angels fell, 
Aspiring to be Angels men rebel.” 





Hannah More, Mrs. Sigourney, and her nu- 
merous host of femenine cotemporaries, we 
might well be led to the conclusion, that the 
ambition which inspired the breasts of those 
individuals, was a godlike passion. But in 


A foolish friend does you more harm than 
a wise enemy. 
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For the Literary Casket. | harmonious cadences of music, which is truly 


styled, the “calmer of the troubled breast.”"— 
The orator has in it his power to influence the 
will, by arguments addressed with emphasis, 
and expression to the judgment; but while he 
thus exercises the reasoning powers, he is 
seldom able to rouse the imagination, and to 
direct the feelings as he wishes; and if he 
does sneceed, it is only when his audience 
are under some strong excitement, it is alto- 
gether owing to strong public feeling, that 


Manisa musician by nature. No sooner 
do we seca barbarous nation, begin to lay aside 
their rude manners and customs, and to make 
use of the artsof civilized life, than we see 
them begin the cultivation of Literature and 
the fine arts. Improvements in painting, po- 
etry and music, is always a sure indication of 
a nation’s progress in civilization and refine- 
ment. Intheearly ages of the world, poetry 


and music were always connected, and flour- 
ished together. ‘Then were the conqueror’s 
‘deeds of noble daring,” celebrated in lofty 


the speaking of any orator, is attended with 
success. But music, possessing all the ad- 
vantages of cadence, emphasis, and expres- 





strains, in the triumphal march—and the! sion in common with oratory; accompanied 
shepherd band composed and recited their) with sentiment, has a double effect upon the 
pastorals and love songs to music, in their! mind and feelings. It throws around them 
peaceful shades. It is the opinion of some} such a delightfulness as to make them irre- 
historians, that man learned music by hear-| sistable, and of course they will find their 
ing the warblings, and varied notes of birds; | way, directly to the heart. We witness this 
according to this, then, if phrenology is true, | effect in a church, where there is good music, 
he would be more dependent upon his Bumps ) after a devotional psalm or hymn is sung, all 
of imitation for music, than upon his musical | js still and quiet; and every thing seems to 
faculties. But{the opinion is too hypotheti- | wear an air of solemnity, thatis calculated to 
cal to receive any credence whatever, for it is | awe the feelings into submission. ‘The peo- 
a demonstrable fact, that every individual has | ple appear grave and serious; the tumults in 


a faculty for music, more or less developed, | their own breasts, are- sobered into rest, and 
nor can it be alleged as an argument against | nothing disturbes th 


this, that all cannot sing, for we often find per- | , 


sons of correct taste in music, who have no 
voice for signing. 

fj We learn from history, that music was cul- 
tivated mostly by the descendants of Cain; 
and was by that unrighteous nation devoted 
exc'usively tothe objects ofthe passions. In 
our own day, we see music used for this same 
purpose in balls and parties of pleasure, 
‘swhere youthand beauty mingle in the mov- 
ing scene,”’ and in the concert and theatre; 
the boasted ‘schools of modern morality and 
virtue. 

Music, when devoted to such objects cannot 
but adorn and render them more enticing.— 
It gives them charms that can penetrate the 
very sonl, and make it the captive of the sen- 
ses. This abuse of music has inall ages,had 
many more imitators, than music applied to 
useful and saered purposes. There is no sci- 
encs that has not been perverted in its use; 
and the perversion of this noble science can 
only be attributed to a natural disposition of 
vice. Music, notas addressed to the passions, 
but to the affections, has ever been the delight 
of civilized nations; and wherever music is so 
cultivated, there we see a correct taste in lit- 
erature and morals; and elocution and piety 
in the highest state of perfection. Quintilli- 
an says, that “man has a natural disposition 
forsong.”’ If this be true, it will very readi- 
ly account for the reason, why a man sings 
in prosperity, and why it is, that when he is 
in adversity, his anguish is alleviated by the 


eir peace and tranquility, 
| or prevents them from paying attention to di- 
vine truth. Truly has the poet said, 
‘**Music’s the cordial of a troubled breast, 
The softest remedy, that grief can find; 
| ‘The gentle spell, thatcalms our cares to rest, 
And swells, with heavenly hope, the pensive 
mind.” 


eS —— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


The first American flag that was displayed 
|in Great Britain, was hoisted on the ship Bed- 
| ford, Capt. Moores, of Nantucket. She arri- 
‘ved at the Downs, February 3, 1783, passed 
Gravesend the 4th, and was reported to the 
Custom House onthe 5th. A London Jour- 
nal of 1783, states that *“‘she was not allowed 
a regular entry until some consultation had 
taken place between the commissioners of the 
customs and the lords of council, on account 
of the many acts of Parliament yet in force 
against the rebels in America. She was loa- 
ded with 487 butts of whale oil, was Ameri- 
can built, manned wholly by American sea- 
men, Wears the rebel colors, and belonged to 
theisland of Nantucket, in Massachusetts.— 
This is the first vessel which displayed the 
thirteen rebellions stripes in any British port. 
The vessel is at Horsleydown, a little below 
the tower, and is intended immediately to re- 
turn to New Englaud.” 
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| Love seizes us suddenly, without giving 
time for reflection. 
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THE HENRY INSTITUUE, 


Will celebrate its third Anniversary on Fri- 
day the 14th instant, at ‘Philo Hall,”? Fourth 
street, commencing at 74 o’clock, P. M. 


Order of exercises as follows, viz: 
Anniversary Address, Charles M. Taggart. 


Original Essay, D. D. Dickey. 
Debate:—Question. ‘+Resolved, That the 
Veto power should be abolished.” 
Affirmative—W. O. Leslie. 
Negative—John P. Glass. 
Oration—James M’Kelly. 











A friend has sent us a communication, in- 


tended for the columns of the *Casxer,”’ jus- 
tifying the persons who participated in the 
“Ashburton Festival,’? at New York, for re- 
jecting the toast of ‘the President of the Uni- 
ted States;”’ and urges as an argument, that 
‘‘John Tyler has no party to support him,” 
which is evidence conclusive, iu his estima- 
tion, that.‘‘nineteen twentieths of the Ameri- 
can people are hostile to his administration.” 
‘¢ ARISTIDES”? may, or may not, be correct in 
his opinion, about the amount of support met- 
edout to Mr. Tyler; but, we cannot be brought 
to the reflection, that this reason is sufficient 
to justify an tnsult, offered through the President 
of the United States, to the whole American peo- 
ple, and such it undoubtedly was. 

Weare ready to admit that John Tyler oc- 
cupies a false position in reference to the par- 
ty that elected him; but while we maintain 
this opinion, we must’ not overlook the fact, 
that he is now our Chief Magistrate; and that 
we are called upon by every feeling of patrio- 
tism, and love of country, which should ani- 
mate an American bosom, to honor the office, 
if nottheman. For these, and many other 
reasons, equally forcible, which would be su- 
perfluous to mention here, we decline giving 


publicity to the communication of ‘“ArtsTI- 
pes.” 


3 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
**Pottock’s Hin1,’”? and ‘REMINISCENCES 
or PirrspurcH,”’ will appear in our next. 
We have a number of communications on 
hand, whicn, for want of room, we cannot in- 
sert inthis number. Ourcorrespondents will 
therefore, we trust, remain satisfied when we 
say, that their communications shall reeeive 
proper attention in the November issue. 





ERRATA. 
The following errors occurred in the first 
article in the present number, in the article 
entitled “The Last of the Family.” 


On the first page, in the first column, dis- 
pense with the apostrophes in the ‘*Wetzels 
and Bradys;’’ as there were sevenbrothers of 
the Wetzels, and four or five of the Bradys. 

For ‘**Charleston,” read Charlestown.* In 
the next column, third line, instead of *‘subsi- 
ded,”’ it should be subsisted. 

On page 76, first column, 28th line, for **In- 
dians,’’ read Indian. Same column, 55th 
line, place two m’s in “commingling.” 

Same page, second column, 53d line, should 
be sheen, for ‘‘scene.”’ 

77th page, second column, 18th line, for 
‘‘vistige,”’ read vestige. 

Same column, 3lst line, for *saved,’’ it 
should be eased. 

78th page, first column, 50th line, for ‘‘im- 
pedimant,” read impediment. 

79th page, first column, 14th line, in the 
word “year’s,” place the apostrophe after the 
‘‘g,”’ “‘several years’ residence.” 

79th page, second column, 26th line, for 
‘‘themeelves’’ read themselves. 

Same page and column, 35th line, for ‘‘so- 
liliquies,”’ read soliloquies. 





*Now Wellsburgh, Virginia. 








“THE PRAIRIE FLOWER.” 

We have the pleasure of presenting to the 
readers of the **Casket,”’ this month, another 
contribution from the pen of the gifted Miss S. 
R. Rosinson, a resident of lowa Territory.— 
She will be, hereafter, a regular contributor 
to our pages. 

Miss Rosinson has for some time been fa 
vorably known to the public, as a writer of 
poetry, under the modest signature of “Ox1- 
via.” Her poetry has at different times been 
highly eulogised, and she has been called the 
‘child of genius and talents;” and one of her 
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friends and admirers claims for her versifica- | mental and moral powers. Naturally charit- 
tion, “‘as not only possessing high poetic mer- | able, her greatest enjoyment is in visiting the 
its, but as being far superior to much of the | sick and needy, and administering to their 
lauded poetry of Mrs. Hemans.”’ Whether | wants, and be an instrument in the hands of 
this assertion is altogether correct or not, we | her Divine Master, of instilling inte the hearts 
cannot at present say; but if the article from of the inmates of many an humble dwelling. 
her pen in this number is any evidence of her | those precepts which are able to make them™ 


talents in poetic composition, we think it «wise unto salvation.” 


would be worthy of the heart and head of Mrs. 


In the fall of 1839, she reluctantly left her 


Hemans, one of Britain’s sweetest poetesses. | numerons friends in Ohio, and emigrated to 


Another of her friends says, ‘I admire the ru- 

ral imagery, the air of romantic love, and soft | 
melancholy, which she has so successfully | 
thrown round the object of her ‘allusions.— 
They evince much thought, and a mind nobly 
genérous in its cast.” | 
Miss Rosinson is a native of Ross county, | 
Ohio, was raised in the vicinity of Chili- | 
oothe, and received her education principally | 
from her pious and educated mother. She} 
early evinced a fondness for books, and enjoy- 
ed an exquisite pleasure in their attentive pe- | 
rusal; and were selected by her mother with 


a rigid reference to the improvement of her | 
mind and heart. 


One of her earliest sources of amusement 
and pleasure wasin the cultivation of flowers 
and shrubbery, which doubtless, had an active | 
influence in furnishing her with many of those | 
beautiful images and soft poetic draperies with 
which she has so happily beautified and cloth- | 
ed her poetry. It was while wandering pen- | 
sively along tho margin of a meandering | 


streamlet, tracing its windings, and admiring | 
its beautiful cascades, listening to the chirp- 
ing of the feathered songsters, and feasting 
her eyes on the sublime beauties of the scene- 
Ty around her, she first felt the inspiration of 
the Muses: Retired and unassuming, she 
but seldom participates in the frivolities and 
amusements of the age, so deliterious to the 
morals of the young. Being, therefore, na- 
turally, of a thoughtful cast of mind, she ear- 
ly contracted a love of solitude and the study 
of nature. It was there she learned to com- 
mune with herown thoughts—an intercourse 
she frequently preferred to the society of her 
friends. The time others of her sex spent in 


| Song. 














pleasure, she devoted to the cultivation of her 


Iowa Territory, a country which nature has 
decorated with a lavish hand, and is peculi- 
arly suited to the imagination of the child of 
Some of her best productions have ap- 
peared ina valuable weekly paper of that 
‘Territory. 

We have extended this article to a consid- 
erable length; and our reason for so doing was 
simply to give our readers a little of her histo- 
ry, and bespeak for her and her talents that re- 
spect they justly merit. 





For the Literary Casket. 


THE WOODS. 


BY MISS S. R. ROBINSON. 

The mountain forest, and the pathless woods, 

How deep the calm repose their recess giveth, 

Where solemn stillness wraps the listening 
earth; 

And where in lucid symbols speaks the God 

Of nature to the enraptured heart: 


Nature 
is mantled in her loveliness; and her 


Sublime, eternal music floats upon 

The gentle breeze that wakes her beauteous 
foliage. ¥ 

It comes in sweetest songs of summer birds— 

The falling leaf—the murmuring of the far 

Off wave—or in the wilder, deeper tones 

Of cataract as from the mountain’s brow 

[t sends its silvery spray the glorious depth 

Adown—the low cascade—the rushing winds 

Hold with a witching spell the heart attuned 

To holy thought in the lone wilderness. 

Who to her soft and gentle-hum—her songs 

Of melody could turn a listless ear? 

Or in his heart feel not the inspiring flow 

Of nature’s deep and mystic lore as through 

The trackless woods he strays? 


The grove is full 
Of Poetry; the air is all alive 


With its melodious spirit, and the streams 
Soft chiming to its countless joyous strains 
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Blending the beautiful, the grand, the gay, 

The tender, and the mournful; in one thought 

Of pure and holy musings, till the heart 

Commingling with the harmony, is wrapt 

In ecstacy: ‘There, fancy gathers up} 

Her sweetest, brightest visions which are 
known 

Only to the Poet, crowding they come 

In drapery unearthly, and invests 

With glowing beauty, all around, above, 

Beneath. In nature’s loneliness afar, 

From noise and care retired, sweet thoughts of 
those 

We love, break from the fountain of our}feel- 
ings 

And in review their welcome visions pass 

Beforeus. Memory’s mysterious power 

Awakens, and can ope alike the source 

Of joy or grief, can gild the passing hour 

With gladsome ray, or bid the trickling tear 

Of sorrow flow. 


There is a spellin days 
Dissolving hour, that seemeth to invoke 
The absent and the dead; and with their much 
Loved spirits we would hold communion 
sweet, 
To taste again that joy their presence once | 
Supplied. Oh! who would love this world of 
strife, 
If friendship did not gild this passing life 
With some faint rays of happiness? 


Ye who 

Bow down atfolly’s shrine the suppliant knee, 
And Jove to haunt the scenes of revelry 
And mirth; go, take your pleasure there, but 

give 
Me mine in solitude ’mid water falls, 
And purling rivulets, and drooping boughs, 
And verdant lawns, where no unmeaning 

words 
Or flatteries vain, or conversation void 
Of thought can cloy. 

“¥ Jove not man the less 

But nature more.’ 

Burlington, Lowa, 1842. 





For the Literary Casket. 
SCHOOL LOVE. 


BY BEN. FLANKLIN, JR. 


Perhaps the most innocent, as well as the 
happiest ‘period of our lives is during our 
school days. Isay most innocent, for notwith- 
standing, we were sometimes engaged in mis- 
chievous amusements, yet our motives and 
feelings, undoubtedly were more free from the 
charge of malice and revenge, than they are 
in after years. ‘That they are the happiest, 
few I presume, will deny. Oh! what fond as- 
sociations are connected with the memory of : 





Po nT NTF AP ON — 
our school days! Whata flood of fuelings 
roll in our bosoms on visiting the old school 
house after some long years ofabsence! Those 
old benches! the old play-ground too! There 
stands the venerable oak, the branching beech, 
and there too is our base stump, where da 
after day we tossed the ball and wielded the 
paddle. Every thingis familiar. And while 
we stand and cast our minds back to other 
days, we seem to mingle in the merry group 
of little play fellows; we hear the constant 
prattle of infant tongues; we hear the shrill 
voice of the romping boy, the loud shout and 
victorious laugh. 

Here we used to play ‘*Prisoner’s Base;’’ 
there on that verdant lawn, how often have 
we cried, ‘King alone all I catch will be 
my own;”’ when perhaps there were twenty 
kings of us, all jovial and merry, and happier 
by farin our homespun stuffand barefeet, than 
any monarch of the universe. Here we used 
to form our ring,in the snow, to play, “For 
and Geese.”’ And there, just there, when Mr. 
Jack Frost had kindly congealed the running 
water from our spring, O what joyous times 
we had in sliding on our boards! down the 





| hill we went, hands up, eyes bright .and voi- 


ces high;down in the woods we sailed, and 
not a little fun was ours, when bump went 
our board against a tree, or perhaps overset 
us in the snow, and before we could get out 
of the way, here comes another, full splight, 
right ontop of us! Ifa finger got hurt, ora 
head bumped; or if a nose commenced bleed- 
ing, no matter, a few tears, then a laugh, and 
all was as well as ever. 

But I find I] am wandering, Yet how can 
I help it? School days! school scenes! and 
school mates! Why they are enough to up- 
set all the musty rules and systems of Rheto- 
ric, that wits, sages and critics, have ever 
puzzled their heads in framing, and which 
have set the half of mankind crazy in attempt- 
ing to understand. However, I will try to 
compose myself for a few moments, and en- 
deavor to relate some of my love adventures in 
my school days. 

What, love in school days? Yes, gentle 
reader, I loved when I was a school boy, and 
ardently too, more ardently than I have ever 
loved since, and I am beginning to think ever 
will love again. The fair object of my affec- 
tions was little Sarah C¥******, O the 
pretty little girl how I did love her! Shall I 
describe her? She was pretty, such eyes! 
and such sweet smiles! she was really pretty, 
the prettiest girl in all the school. And this 
is all the description ean give. The fact is 
I never attempted to describe her, and how 
can I do it now since I have not seen her for 
so many years. With me she was the stand- 
ard of beauty. And every girl was either 
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pretty or ugly, justas she resembled or differ- | my face was pale or red, but it felt as if sud- 
ed from my angelic Sarah. denly introduced into the neighborhood of a 
I loved her, but I could never tell why or | scorching fire. And I felt fearful that the vi- 
wherefore; whether my love lay in her eyes, | olent throbbings of my heart would create 
her cheeks, her mouth, or her nose, I never | some alarm and excite the curiosity of those 
could rightly tell. All I knew or could say, ' standing near me. A few moments passed 
was, thatshe was pretty, and I loved her.— imperceptibly, and my hand fell involuntari- 
That she loved me, there was not the shadow j ly to my side. It came in close contact with 
of a doubt inmy mind. Why I could tellher | the soft delicate fingers of Sarah. A strange 
very thoughts, and knew that she was con-| something ran along every nerve, and perva- 
Stantly thinking about me. Many a time dedmy whole system. In the delirium of 
have I set on my bench with my book or slate | the moment, I was just about flinging my 
between my face and the master, while I was | arms around the neck of my Sarah, and tak- 
enjoying raptures unutterable in looking at | ing one blessed kiss, when I heard my name 
my beauteous Sarah! More than one sweet; mentioned. Confused and bewildered I look- 
love letter did I write to her in my very best | ed up at the master, and interrogatively an- 
hand, with many flourishes and extras. Did | swered “Sir?’”? A dark scowl covered his 
I give them to her? No! I carried them in| face, and in an angry tone he voeiferated 
my pocket week after week. Whenever one | “Next.”* Before I had perfectly recovered 
got a little dirty, or somewhat worn by fre-' my senses, Sarah had spelled the word and 
quent perusals and handling, | wouldseat my- | was walking up head. 
selfin some secret place, and again copy; Sad and gloomy wasthe remainder of that 
those sweet, excellent, love-warm verses, com- | spelling lesson, and when counting time came, 
mencing with these lines. instead of first or second, my usual number, 
|Lhad to spell Fifth. But my love increased 
_ daily, andalthough we were then only about 
twelve or fourteen years old, yet many, ma- 
I shall] never forget one evening when we | ny atime, have I wished that we were mar- 
were spelling. It was somewhere near the ried! O what happiness, as husband and 
first of my love feelings. I had never plain- | wife,did we enjoy in my warm imagination! 
ly informed my girl of my affections, althongh | Often did | fancy we were united by the holy 
Ihad attempted to do so,in many indirect | matrimonial band, basking in all the pleas- 
but ineffectual ways. This evening I was ures this world could bestow. And I verily 
second. I was nearly always first or second | believe, young and inexperienced as I then 
(for in my school days I was a little ambiti- | was, I would gladly have gone to the hymen- 
ous as well as loving,) unlessI had been ab- eal altar with my sweet Sarah. 
sent a day; and thenI had to conform to our ‘Time rolled on. Gradually my loved one’s 


“My pen is bad, my ink is pale, 
My love to youshall never fail, &c. &c.”’ 








invariable rule, that absentees had to bring 
up the rear. I said I was second. Sarah 
was several below me. I wanted to get be- 
side her; and how toaccomplish this, was not 
soeasily devised. I could thenthink of on- 
ly two ways. The first was for her to trap 
up; the other, for me to trapdown. The for- 
mer was much the more agreeable, but not 
near as practicable; for there was Jim and 
Bill, jus: below me, bot! good spellers, and 
it was very improbable that she could get 
above them. IJispair thus induced me to 
adopt the latter plan. Accordingly the se- 
condround I missed my word—up went Jim, 
nota liitle pleased. Now I had only one 
more to trap down, and then 1 would be at 
the acme of my wishes. So the next word 
I missed—Bill spelled it. and stepped above 
me with quite a strut. Thescholars laughed 
and the master looked wild. However, I 
was too intently engaged with my thoughts, 
to attend to these things. But there I] was! 
standing by my sweet lovely Sarah! 


for you to imagine. Ido not know whether 


What | 
my feelings were, gentle reader, I will leave | 


image faded from my mind like the golden 
tints from the westernsky. Yearscame with 
their blighting breath, and cast it upon those 
youthful feelings. Change, too, with a re- 
morseless hand has been busy around that old 
log school house. It has been metamorphos- 
ed into a tailor’s domicil, where he plies his 
needle, surrounded by three prattling urchins. 
The green where once we sported so gaily 
and briskly, has been turned into a garden. 
But often, very often, in passing there, the 
memory of other years, of school days, comes 
over my soul, exciting some pleasing, yet at 
the same time, some melancholy sensations. 
O never while the lamp of life continues to 
burn, will I forgetmy school days. 

Although that boyish excitement has pass- 
ed away; although my happy school mates 
have mingled in the active, real scenes of life, 
where perhaps I shall never recognize them 
again. Although Miss Sarah C¥***#***, is 


*Our Master never gave out the word a se- 


cond time, but passed it along by saying 
Next.” 
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now smiling in graceful womanhood, and my |'The dreary spot where some rude hand hath 
heart—ungrateful it may be, has long since  _ placed them; 
forgotten her; yet from these I learned a Jes- | And where the mournful willows o’er them 
son which has proved a lasting benefitto me,| weep. 
and which will go with me to the grave. 
| The first great principle it has taught me, Beneath the turf where they in silence slum- 
: is, **Do not be captivated by first appearances.’ _ ber, 

The second is, when I fee) the first twitch- | Oh! let thy thou ghts in deep researches roam; 
: ings oflove for a young lady, to ask myself ‘Then paint the horrors of that solemn chamber, 
‘ seriously, Why do I love her? 1s it for her, Where terror reigns in all its blackest gloom; 
7 pretty face, for her fortune, or for her amiable | 

r disposition and cultivated mind? | Where death’s dark banner is in triumph fly- 
> This is aquestion which every young man|_ ing, 

3 should constantly carry before him, when he | O’erthose who once in life’s gay circles shone; 
. finds himself pleased with the society of a) But who, alas! in silence now are lying, 

» young lady, or perchance extends towards her | Where earthly pomp and pleasures are un- 
3 something more than a mere feeling offriend-| known. 

1 ship, if he would candidly inquire within | 

1 himself, Why do Llove her? it might save The rich, the poor, the haughty, and the hum- 
| him from much misery, not to say much cha- __ ble, 

grin and severe mortification. Together all are mingled with the clay; 

t When I see a young man forever thinking Around their dust the loathing worms assem- 
, and conversing about the Ladies; neglecting _ ble, 

, his business and the sober cultivation of his | And all alike become the reptiles prey. 

d mind; who is only contented when he is in 

t their company; and at every leisure moment | There manhood finds a lone and quiet dwell- 
“ is penning love ditties to them; poor fellow,; ing; 

re says I, he will always be a School Boy. | There, too, the conquering tyrants prostrate 
d WhenI see a young man, not engaged in| lie;— 

i! any profitable vocation, by which he can make | No more their bosoms, with ambition swell- 
y a livelihood; eagerly in pursuit of a wife,and| ing, 

- determined to get married, without making | Shall wear the stain of war’s vermillion dye. 
y any preparations for coming years; it reminds | 

n me of the time when I was a little school boy | There, too, the fair, the lovely fair reposes, 

- like he is now, and only wished to get marri- , Whose blighted charms no spriny can e’er re- 

ed to my lovely Saran. | new; 

3 Or, when I see acouple married, who know | Whose cheeks had once e’en rivaled sum- 

n little or nothing of the world; whonever were | _mer’s roses, 

h absent from a fond parent’s watchful care;| Although embalmed in morning’s fragrant 

se and who are as ignorant about providing for| dew. 

p- the coming events and necessities of life as 

id an infant; poor little things says 1, they have | Cold are the lips which now the gravel pres- 

g- only left one school to enter another, where | 8eS; 

is they will have many hard lessons to learn. | Closed are the eyes that beamed with friend- 

s. Take care children, the master is very cross! | ship’s light; 

ly Finleyville, July 1842. | Bound are the hands which decked the flow- 

n. Ang ee oe a 

1e ee | Or wrestled the flowery garland with delight. 

eS THE GRAVE. 

at -— | Alas! how changed! the lovely fairis sleeping 

3. AY CULTOR. Lowly within the icy arms of death; 

to —_— Calm o’er her grave, the greenwood watch is 

Go, thoughtless youth, led by sweet contem-| keeping, 

S- plation; While she, the young and lovely, rests be- 

es Go from the halls of revelry and mirth, neath. 

fe, E’en to the place, where dust of every nation 

™m Unconscious sleeps,enshrined in kindred earth | Nodiamonds there, nor radiant ambers, spark- 

is ling, 

Through life’s bright paths, Oh! let thy fancy | Or tite enshrined in beds of purest gold; 
1e- trace them, No coral gems, in all their beauty darkling, 
ng Down to the mansions where they calmly | E’er grace those clammy realms, deep, dark, 

sleep; and cold. 
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There rest together men of every station; 

All that was lovely, from each face has fled; 

The cheek’s soft glow, the eye’s bright fas- 
cination 3 

All, all have vanished from the lowly dead. 


Oh! then, while wrapt in thoughts so melan- 
choly, 

You view the land with countless victims 
spread; 

Fly from the haunts of pleasure and of folly, 

And seek adwelling in that Eden shade, 


Which lies beyond Heaven’s blue expansion, 
Beyond the sorrows of this earthly sphere; 

With joy toshare the glories of that mansion, 
Far from the sorrows which surround us here. 





For'the Literary Casket. 


RELIGION. 
BY VINCO. 

An attempt to dispel the prejudice of early 
association, often terminates in the defeat of its 
author, and tends to the confirmation of those 
peculiarities, which it was their object to re- 
move. But the possibility of success, in di- 
vesting truth of the numerous disguises in 
which the ingenuity of man may have array- 
ed her, should be sufficient to requite us for the 
effort, hewever arduous, or however vain the 
event proves it. 

Upon no subject has prejudice exerted a 
more baneful influence, than Religion. All 
the arguments of the philosopher, the elo- 
quence of the sophist, and zeal of the bigot, 
have been called into active, and as both his- 
tory and experiencejdemonstrate, effective ope- 
ration, to blind the reason and warp the judg- 
ment of men, by plunging them into either the 
extremity of presumptuous scepticism, or in- 
tolerant fanaticism. ‘Thus are men induced 
to adopt erroneous views, not only of what 
constitutes, but also ofthe external evidences 
of religion; though it is not our purpose dis- 
tinctly to define its nature. 

The diversity of opinion regarding this, is 
proportionably greater, than upon almost any 
subject of importance. Hence the origin of 
innumerable sects, as variously denominated; 
whose vindictive spirit of hostility towards 

‘each other, both in principle and practice, is 
too well known to require detail. With 
these, or either of them, it is not our design to 
deal, but only, to view the practical results of 

eneral opinions, concerning religion,abstract- 

y considered. Some conceive that a formal 
profession, and nominal connexion with the 
Church, with the advantages which frequent- 
ly accrue from this connexion, (as such must 





be the object of those who entertain such 
views,) is an adequate compliance with the 
requisitions of Religion. 

Others consider that an entire separation 
from the active world, and if possible, from 
all intercourse, even with Christians, if dif- 
ferently denominated; is necessary toa proper 
observation of their professed faith. One or 
other of these positions, we must conclude, 
from the general practice of professors, is gen- 
erally assumed. Both cannot be correct, and 
if either of them be so, they adopt a most sin- 
gular mode, of permitting their ‘light so to 
shine before men, that others seeing their good 
works will glorify their’? Master. 

Again, there are others, who avoiding both 
extremes, inaintain a medium or censervative 
position; neither subscribing to the dogmas of 
bigotry, nor yielding to the liberal construc- 
tions of the latitudinarian; and who, from a 
scrupulous regard to their conceptions of mo- 
ral rectitude, agreably to their inderstanding 
of divine truths, are frequently excluded by 
others, from a participation in the most inno- 
cent amusements of fashionable life, under the 
uncharitable and unfounded apprehension of 
their being ‘too religious.”” What! religion 
incapacitate us for the enjoyment of innocent 
pleasures and amusements! The obvious ig- 
norance in which it must originate, should 
sufficiently refute the foul aspersion. 

True religion, never was designed to make 
misanthropes ofits adherents. It never was 
designed, to obscure even the fond visions of 
sublunary hope, with the dark clouds of su- 
perstitious fear; to spread a pall of gloomy 
horror, over the simple relaxation requisite to 
a diversion of the mind, from the corroding 
cares and perplexities incident to this proba- 
tionary state—to cramp the intellect—to crush 
the social feelings and affections of the heart, 
into the narrow confines of a selfish desire, 
for the security of personal salvation, or 
‘‘Like chill penury, repress our noble rage, 
And freeze the genial current of the soul;”’ 

Nor to blunt the sensibility, and render us 
incompetent to the admiration of nature, with 
its beauteous perfections, and the compassion 
of sinful humanity, with its redeeming virtues. 
Else why, that holy precept first delivered 
amidst the solemn grandeur of Mount Sinai’s 
visitation, by the thundering voice of Deity, 
and reiterated by the glorious being who con- 
descendingly assumed our nature; requiring 
us to“love our neighbor as ourselves?” Or 
why, was this world of sinfulness and sorrow 
made the abode of its believers; if it were not, 
that they mightconfront its difficulties and its 
dangers, with the courage ofheroic confidence, 
submit to destiny, with the humility of con- 
scious dependence, and triumph in the cheer- 
ing hope of promised immortality. If there 
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be one mortal, capable of more genuine enjoy- 
ment than another, that man is the real Chris- 
tian, who in all things, from the minutest par- 
ticle of substance, to the brightest planet that 
adorns the heavens; from the smallest animal- 
cula to the loftiest intelligence, discerns the 
power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of his 
Creator, and is at once subdued and elevated 
by the reflection, that all which he beholds 
are but the things of time, while himself is a 
portion of Eternity. 





True, they may not indulge in the prodigal 
festivities of fashion, to the same excess with | 
those whose principles place less restraint! 
upon their actions; butif tkeir pursuit of plea-| 
sure be less ardent, their moderation renders it 
less transient and more satisfactory. If the | 
current of their passions be less impetuous, | 
itis unattended by the morbid reaction of sur- | 
feited desire, and unrebuked by the compune- | 
tions of remorse. 


Religion requires no sacrifice but that of) 


sin, and robs the world of nothing but its sor- | 
row. It does not ask its subjects to regard | 
the impulsive glow of youthful ardor, and of | 
generous feeling, with the insipid gaze of| 
stern philosophy. Nor does it petrify the | 
heart against the humblest appeals of human | 
infirmity. It demands nothing, inconsistent | 
with our best interests, as fallen but immortal 
beings. 
Religion is not that ruthless spirit, which | 
invades the bright abode of virtue, and deso- | 
lates the home of happiness—which mocks | 
at justice, and derides her ministers—which | 
profanes the temple of holiness, and corrupts 
the messengers of truth—which demolishes 
the shrine of charity, and erects upon its ru- 
ins the altar of intolerance, covered with the 
mangled victims of its cruelty—which arrests 
the liberty of conscience, and violates the | 
purest principles which should ennoble human } 
nature—whose deep concern for the souls of | 
men, induces it to offer to the world the} 
chalice of salvation, impregnated with the bit- | 
terest dregs of bigotry, and baptizes its con-| 
verts in the blood of their companions—which 
offers mercy on the sword of death, and insults 
the majesty of heaven, with thanksgivings for 
the triumphs of hell, This is not the ‘still 
small voice’? which to the wounded heart 
speaks “peace,” and bids the storm of pas- 
sion to ‘he still;”” which, with the gentleness 
of love, entreats us to be at once, **Wise as 
the serpent, and harmless as the dove.”— 
But the dark spirit of fanatism, the withering 
curse of man, and the legitimate progeny of 
devils, which would make the earth a desert, 
and the heart a rock; and neither the sinceri- 
ty of their motives, nor the benevolence of 
their purposes, can palliate the enormities of 
its deluded votaries; through a mysterious 








providence, nay make them instrumental, in 
the execution of its righteous judgments. 
To be continued. 


SELECTIONS. 














CLASSIFCATION OF THE WORLD. 

England is a vast manufactory, a vast lab- 
oratory, a universal counting house. France 
is arich farm, tending to turn itself into a 
manufactory. Germany is an ill cultivated 
field, because they are philosophers and not 
peasants who till it. Southern Italy is a vil- 
la inruins. Northern Italy is an artificial 





prarie. Belgium is a forge. Holland isa 
caval. Sweden and Denmark are carpenter’s 
|yards. Poland is a sandy heath. Russia is 


an ice house. Switzerland isa chalet. Greece 
is a field in a state of nature. ‘Turkey isa 
fallow field. Indiais a gold mine. Egyptis 
a workshop for apprentices. Africa is a fur- 
nace. Algiers isa nursery gronnd. Asia is 
a grove. ‘The Antilles are sugar refineries.— 
South America is a store. North America is 
atill full. Spain is a till empty. 





THE WIFE, 

‘“‘A woman may be of great assistance to her 
husband, in business, by wearing a cheerful 
smile continually onhercountenance. A man’s 
perplexities and gloominess are increased a 
hundred fold when his better half moves about 
witha continual scowl upon her brow. A 
pleasant, cheerful wife, is as a rainbow set in 
the sky, when her hasband’s mind is tossed 


| with storms and tempests; but a dissatisfied 


and fretful wife in the hour of trouble, is like 
one of those fiends who delight to torture lost 
spirits.” 

Another writer expresses similar views in 
language equally forcible, but not altogether 
so poetical. Hesays: 

‘Good humor in a wife, is like gold leafin 


apill. It does not alter the dose, but makes 
it go down.” 





PHYSIC, 

‘‘Have you pen and ink?” said the Doctor. 

‘‘No,’’ said the poor woman. 

“Well, I have lost my pencil—give me a 
piece of chalk.” 

And the doctor chalkeda prescription upon 
the door, telling the afflicted female to give 
THAT to her son when he awoke. 

‘Take it, my boy, takeit,”’ said the old wo- 
man, lifting the door from its hinges and car- 
rying it to the sick youth when his eyes open- 


\ed. ~ “7 don’t know how you are to do it, I’m 
, sure, but the dector says it’s good, and you 


had better try it.” 
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MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE. | very troublesome, what would a man do if 
The Reverend Mr. D ,a respectable | he had twenty?” 
clergyman in the interior of a certain State, re- | =_- 
lates the following anecdote. Acouplecame| EVENING BEFORE WEDDING. 
to get married: after the knot was tied, the | . : 
bridegroom addressed him with: | _ “I will tell you,” continued the aunt to Lou- 
“How much do you ax, Mister?” | isa, ‘two things which I have fully proved. 


“Why,” replied the clergyman, “I gener- | The first will go far towards preventing the 
ally take what is offered to me. Sometimes | posstbility of any discord after marriage; the 
more, sometimes less. [leave ittothe bride- Second is the best and surest preservative of 
room.” | feminine character.” 
“Yes; but how much do you ax, I say?” | “Tell me!” said Louisa, anxiously, 
repeated the happy man. . I'he first is this: demand of your bride- 
“I have just said,” returned the clergyman, | gfoom, as soon as the marriage ceremony is 
“that Lleft it to the decision of the bride-| over, a solemn vow, and promise also your- 
groom. Some give ten dollars, some five, some | Self, never, even in jest, to dispute, or express 
three, some two, some one, and some give on- | Any disagreement. I tell you never! for what 
ly a quarter of a dollar!” _ begins in mere hantering, will lead to serious 
“A quarter, ha!’ said the bridegroom, | earnest. Avoid expressing any irritation at 
“well that’s as reasonable asa body could | one another’s words. Mutual forbearance is 
ax. Let me see if I’ve got the money.” | the grand secret of domestic happiness. It 
He took out his pocket book; there was no | you have erred confess it freely, even if con- 
money there; he fumbled in all his pockets, | fession costs you some tears. Further, pro- 
but nota sixpence could he find. | Mise, faithfully and solemnly, never, upon any 
“Dang it,”’ said he, “1 thought I had some | pretext or excuse, to have any secrets or con- 
money with me; but I recollect now ’twas in | cealments from each other; but to keep your 
my tother trowsers pocket. Hetty, have you | private affairs from father, mother, brother, 
got such a thing astwo shillins about ye?” | sister, and relations, andthe world. Letthem 
“Me!” said the bride, with a mixture of be known to each other and your God. Re- 
shame and indignation, ‘I’m astonished atye, | member that any third person admitted to your 
to come to he married without acent ofmoney confidence, becomes a party to stand between 
to pay for it! If I’d known itafore,I wouldn’t | you. ‘They will naturally side with one or 
come a step with ye, ye might have gonealone | other. Promise to avoid this and renew the 
to get married, for all me.’ | Vow upon every temptation. It will preserve 
“Yes, but consider, Hetty,” said the bride- | that perfect confidence, that union, which will 
groom, in a soothing tone, “we're married | indeed make you as one. O!if the newly 
now, and it can’t be helped; if you’ve got sich | married would but practice this spring of con- 
a thing as acouple of shillins—” | nubial peace, how many unions would be hap- 
¢“*Here, take ’em,” interrapted the angry PY> which are now miserable.” 
bride, who during this speech had been search- | 





ing her work bag, ‘tand don’t you,”’ said she, AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
With a significant motion of her finger, “don’t ‘The French papers state that person nam- 
you serve me another sich a trick.” 


ed Gomascui, has invented a balloon, with 
which he can navigate the air in any direction 
The aim of education should be rather to, andin all weathers. An experiment lately 
teach us how to think than what to think—to | made on its powers under very unfavorable 
improve our minds, so as to enable us to think circumstances, near Lyons, France, was com- 
for ourselves than to load the memory with pletely successful. ‘The #ronaut made hisas- 
the thoughts of other men.— Beattie. cent from the east bank of the Soane, and 


merlgyr sta Sane Pee! crossed the river in a westerly direction, gra- 
Progression.—He that is good may hope | qyally steering in acurvilinear path, till he re- 
to become better—he that is bad may fear crossed the river, and descended very near the 
that he will become worse; for vice, virtue and gpyot where he hadrisen. During this experi- 
time, never stand still. ment the weather was generally very tempes- 
A Roman Emperor did not enjoy the luxu- | Tt, —— wind an breil oe b 
ties of an English washerwoman. She), he 5 dal yt wi f 0 magne 
breakfasts upon tea from the East Indies, | arbeals th age te ‘1 oF se mete = 
and sugar from the West. | drical; there are no details of construction giv- 
. IER, THREE Te LEO en, however, nor any mention made of the 
+ Comparative Misery—One having an ex-| means by which it is propelled. 
treme bad cough, said, “If one cough be so | [ MapIsoNniAN. 
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